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Articte L—WOMEN IN THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


Ir is usual and proper to speak of the Universities of Ox- 
ford and of Cambridge as corporate bodies. But they are in- 
tangible, incorporeal bodies. They are as impalpable as the 
British Constitution. It is hardly an abuse of terms to style 
them Spiritual bodies. The casual visitor will find at Oxford 
many Colleges, but he will search in vain for the University. 
He will learn that the University receives a sermon regularly 
on the appointed Sabbaths and Saints days; but he will find 
that it worships in no house of its own but in the Parish 
church of Saint Mary the Virgin on the High Street. 

The visitor will find that the decrees of the University are 
respected and important, but he will also find that these de- 
crees are apparently issued by the legislature of the University 
rather than by the University. Perhaps the guide will convey 
the visitor to a somewhat imposing edifice on the Broad Street, 
called the Clarendon building, and point to it as the Univer- 
sity building, but in it will be found only a few offices of 
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“ Delegacies for Unattached Students,” and the mythical Uni- 
versity is not yet materialized. 

Finally the visitor may be led to the new “ Schools” build- 
ing on the High street and shown a distinctly University 
building. 

The casual visitor is very near the answer to his riddle when 
he finds this imposing edifice, but he will soon discover that 
his guide knows much about the somewhat remarkable archi- 
tecture of the expensive pile, and knows singularly little about 
the reason for its existence. 

Yet the University is not only nominally a corporate body, 
but is also in actual daily working a most potent entity and an 
exact understanding of the interdepending relations existing 
between this body and the separate colleges which are its mem- 
bers, is essential to any knowledge of the educational system. 
Before taking up, therefore, the specific subject of the position 
of the University in the working scheme, let us as briefly as 
possible outline the general system. 

The University then is in law a body corporate under the 
title of “The Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the Univer. 
sity of Oxford.” It perhaps resembles such a body as the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions more 
closely than it does the governing bodies of Harvard or Yale. 
It can hold property, appoint its own officers, and make regula- 
tions for its own internal management. It hae also some ex- 
traordinary privileges somewhat foreign to its specific charac- 
ter ; it can exercise jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, over 
its members and it returns representatives to Parliament. The 
qualification for membership is the having taken the degree of 
Master of Arts or of Doctor of Civil Law or Medicine. In 
fact the University is simply a formal association of the 
Alumni. When a great question is to be decided, a “ convoca- 
tion” is held, quite like a New England town meeting to which 
all the qualified Alumni,—those who have kept their names on 
the books and paid certain specified fees,—are summoned by 
“whips” from all parts of England. 

The question at issue is presented to this assembly, discussed 
by the members and finally decided. For all ordinary matters, 
however, the power is in the hands of the ‘“ Congregation,” 
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the “ Hebdominal Concil,” and other official units which are 
simply standing committees made up of the resident members. 

Now, if the analogy be not pushed too far and we take it as 
a convenient illustration without demanding exact correspon- 
dence, the relation of the University to the separate colleges 
may be considered to be not unlike the relation of the General 
Government of the United States to the government of the 
several States. The working head of the University, the 
Vice Chancellor,—the Chancellor being only honorary,—is 
elected in expectation of a four years’ term, and is quite a rea- 
sonable correspondent to the President of the United States. 

The several colleges can hold property, and if they insist 
upon their privileges are nearly absolute authorities in respect 
of whatever may be permitted within their walls. The Uni- 
versity has to do with intercollegiate matters, and has control 
of all business necessarily affecting more than one college just 
as the Congress at Washington has power over all matters 
affecting the interests of the whole country or involving the 
rights or privileges of more than one State. The functions of 
the University are carefully defined in the University Statutes, 
which are not unanalogous to our Constitution, and the govern- 
ing bodies of the University, mentioned above, are chosen 
fairly from the several colleges, just as the Senate and House 
of Representatives are chosen from the States. 

As regards the student, the functions of the University and 
the function of the College are quite unlike. The University 
matriculates the student, provides a part of his teachiug, ex- 
amines him and graduates him. The college feeds him, 
watches over him, and provides the bulk of his instruction. 
Taking the University functions first, the facilities for study 
offered by it, as distinct from the Colleges, are the lectures of 
the University Professors, the galleries, the museums, and the 
libraries. The University also tests and stamps the scholar- 
ship of the student by means of three examinations. These 
examinations are the key to the whole educational system, and 
must, in one or other of the authorized forms, be passed before 
2 degree can be had. The examinations are held in the 
“Schools” building of which we have spoken, which was 
erected for that sole purpose, and which is therefore strictly a 
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University building. This building has within its walls single 
apartments sufficiently spacious for the examination desks of 
six hundred students, and in the entire building is space for the 
examination of fifteen hundred students at one time. The 
three sets of examinations roughly divide the students’ educa- 
tional life into three parts, and are taken successively, at or 
near the beginning of his career, toward the middle, and at the 
close. 

THE FIRST OR ENTRANCE EXAMINATION corresponds quite 
closely with the entrance examination at an American college, 
with the exception that the candidate does not necessarily pass 
it before he is entered upon the books as a student. He very 
likely will not pass it till his fourth term. This is the ordeal 
known in college slang as “Smalls” at Oxford, and as “ Little 
Go” at Cambridge. The official name for it, however, is at 
Oxford “Responsions,” and at Cambridge “the Previous Ex- 
amination.” It is not the purpose of this paper to compare 
institutions, but this examination may fairly be said to be 
about equal in severity to the similar tests at Harvard or Yale. 
As at these colleges, also, under some circumstances, certifi- 
cates are accepted. 

The second examination may be passed by any student after 
his fourth term, and is usually passed before he has completed 
his eighth term. It may be well to explain that in English 
Universities there are legally and officially four terms in each 
year, though in practice the Spring and Summer terms are 
kept in one session without vacation. This examination is 
officially styled, at Oxford, “the First Public Examination,” 
and at Cambridge, “the General Examination.” Every stu- 
dent must pass this, but it has two forms, and he may elect to 
pass whichever one he may choose. These two forms are: 

First. The “ Pass” Examination, or, in official language the 
examination for candidates not seeking honors : 

Second. The “ Honor” Examination, for candidates seeking 
such distinction. These two forms differ both in scope and 
quality, and the passing of the honor examination brilliantly, 
adds lustre to the name of the successful student. and smooths 

his academic pathway. In this middle examination, however, 
it is no disgrace to select the pass only, since many of the most 
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talented men choose it at this stage, reserving themselves for 
the greater glory to be gained in the final ordeal. In popular 
language this examination is known at Oxford as “ Pass Mods.” 
or “ Honor Mods.” the word “Mods.” being a contraction from 
Moderators, the official term for the examiners. 

Up to this stage in the course the students travel substan- 
tially in company. Here begin the Elective Courses. 

After passing the moderations examination the student must 
choose whether he will study for a “ pass” examination in the 
final test or will study for “ Honors.” If he chooses the latter 
he must elect one of six courses. The courses are called 
schools, and the Examination building of the University is 
called the “Schools building,” because the schools examinations 
are the most important of the examinations held in it. In like 
phrasing a man who has chosen the pursuit, of one of these 
courses, instead of aiming for a pass merely, is said to have 
“gone in for the schools,” just as in America he might be said 
to be “studying for rank.” The courses at Oxford number 
six, as follows : 

ist.—Literze Humaniores ; Lit. Hum. in student slang. 2d.—Mathe- 
matics. 8d.—Natural Science. 4th.—Jurisprudence. 5th.—Modern 
History. 6th.—Theology. 


The titles of the schools sufficiently indicate their scope, but 
it may be well to note that the first named, Literee Humani- 
ores, is at Oxford, the great school. 

It covers the whole field of the classics, of ancient and 
modern History, of Political and Social Science, and of Phi- 
losophy, and honors gained in it are valued at present far 
higher than any that can be gained in the other schools. It is 
possible, and, indeed, rather usual to pursue studies in two of 
these schools, but only one of them is required for the degree. 
At Cambridge the election is still less confined and choice is 
made from nine courses. These courses, which at Cambridge 
are called Triposes, are distinguished as follows: 


Mathematical Tripos ; Classical Tripos ; Natural Science Tripos ; The- 
ological Tripos ; Law Tripos ; Historical Tripos : Moral Sciences Tripos ; 
Indian Languages Tripos ; Semitic Languages Tripos. 


The third and final examination is the examination in the 
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studies just noted. It usually takes place at the end of the 
twelfth or at the end of the sixteenth term from the matricula- 
tion of the candidate and is, in the best of the honor schools a 
very severe ordeal indeed. The official name for this examina- 
tion, at Oxford, is “the Second Public Examination,” and at 
Cambridge, “the Special Examination.” The student name 
for it is “ Greats” at Oxford, and “ Great Go” at Cambridge. 

This is the final test of the University, and the candidate 
who survives it receives the degree of B.A. at once; and, after 
the expiration of three years more may, if he desires, receive 
the degree of M.A. without further examination. 

Rank in these final examinations in English educational 
circles counts for very much indeed. It is indicated at Oxford 
by division into four classes; a first class denoting a very high 
standing of excellence ; a second class indicating notable pro- 
ficiency ; and even a fourth class being an honor not to be des- 
pised. At Cambridge the rank is indicated in the same way, 
by classes, but an additional definiteness is gained by calling all 
in the first class in the Mathematical Tripos or course, Wrang- 
lers, and by designating the head man on the list as the Senior 
Wrangler, and the next man as the Junior Wrangler of the 
year. Since the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge is the most 
esteemed of the courses, the Senior Wrangler is simply the 
best scholar of his year. In these days he can no longer 
wrangle though the name doubtless came from his successful 
defence, in the oral examinatfons of the olden times, against 
his persecuting examiners. 

Perhaps I can make the sequence of these examinations ap- 
parent at a glance by adiagram.* The dotted lines are intended 
to denote that a man, after taking Pass Mods. may finish his 
study in an Honor course, and vice versa. 

The above remarks are not intended to exhaust the examina- 
tion scheme, since there are slight modifications and intricacies, 
but represent fairly the usual system. Nine out of ten of the 
men graduated follow one or other of the lines above indi- 
cated. Now the point I wish to make clear is the share of the 
University, as an university, inthe education. I will therefore 
repeat it. First. The University provides certain public libra- 


* See bottom of opposite page. 
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ries, museums, collections, religious observances, and also cer- 
tain professors and other public lecturers. Second. The Uni- 
versity “encourages study and tests learning” by conferring 
degrees, which degrees are wholly based upon the examinations 
just described. This is all that the University proper will do 
and it is only a part of the work of education. All the rest is 
done by the colleges. It may perhaps be properly said that 
the tendency appears now to be toward an extension of the 
educational functions of the University as contrasted with those 
of the colleges, and indeed much change has been made in this 
direction within the last fifteen years. But the object of this 
paper will be to present the exact status of women at these 
Universities at the moment, and therefore only the educational 
system as it now stands can be considered. The University of 
Oxford has to-day forty-two University Professors and twenty- 
six lecturers for its three thousand students, but many of these 
Professors are specialists of the highest potency and have but 
a limited following. 

It remains true, therefore, that the bulk of the teaching is 
done in these colleges, and they may be said now to exist as 
units for that purpose, though in their foundation and endow- 
ment, some centuries ago, sundry social, religious, and literary 
functions were recognized as within their legitimate sphere. 


EXAMINATION SCHEME, OXFORD. 
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These colleges are corporate bodies; they hold, most of them, 
large property and support a very large number of tutors. 
Each college possesses buildings of its own, with a chapel, a 
dining hall, sundry dormitories, a library, lecture rooms, and all 
the apparatus of teaching. The student coming to Oxford will 
commonly join one of these colleges and at once a tutor will 
be assigned him, who will direct his education. The student 
is given a room and can hire the service of a college servant; 
he is fed at the college board and pays his bills to the college 
treasurer. He may or he may not hear the University lectures 
from the University Professors and teachers, but he must at- 
tend the lectures, in his own course, given in his own college. 
His special intimacies will be likely to be bounded, not hori- 
zontally, as in our colleges, within the limits of his own class, 
but vertically within the limits of his college. Some of these 
colleges as Christ Church or Magdalen at Oxford, or King’s or 
Trinity at Cambridge have a renown as widespread as that of 
the University, and all of them are vigorous, compact, 
thoroughly organized educational machines. In Oxford there 
are twenty-one that bear the name of college and five that still 
retain the old name of hall, which was originally applied to an 
institution, in other respects like a college, which was neither 
incorporated nor endowed. Until within a recent period, each 
college exercised absolute control of the studies of each student 
within its walls, and no student could enter the University ex 
cept as a member of some college. 

Various causes, the chief of which have been the declining 
revenues of certain of the colleges which compelled them to 
economize by uniting their resources, and the pressure for in- 
struction in the new sciences which compelled additions to the 
teaching force, have modified the system. The student no 
longer gets all his instruction from the tutors of a single col- 
lege. For purposes of tuition certain of the colleges join, and 
a member of one may frequently attend lectures at several 
others. Moreover, since 1868, permission has been given to 
students to enter the university without entering any college 
and perhaps one-tenth of the whole number are thus unat- 
tached. Such a student is governed by a censor appointed by 
a “ Delegacy” and gets his instruction at the various college 
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and university lectures. It is possible that the future may 
witness the gradual decline of the college and gradual increase 
of the university function, but to-day it may be said that the 
student gets his education from the colleges and his degree 
from the university. 

In this system what place have women at the present time ¢ 
In the first place it goes without saying that they cannot enter 
any existing college on equal terms with young men since the 
colleges are dwelling abodes as weil as teaching halls. It is 
equally obvious that women could not enter the ranks of the 
“unattached ” even if the statutes would permit it, and attend 
lectures promiscuously at the various colleges with the young 
men, without imposing upon a “ censor” a burden of responsi- 
bility greater than that respectable member of the university 
body corporate wotld care to assume. To an English audience 
both the above propositions would be too axiomatic to admit 
of argument. It is clear that the only way in which women 
can enter the university system is to have a college or hall of 
their own and to gain for this college as equal a footing as may 
be, with the male colleges in the university. 

This is exactly what has been done. COolleges for women 
closely related to the universities exist now at both Oxford and 
Cambridge. There are four of them, two at Oxford and two 
at Cambridge. There are social, political, and religious con- 
siderations which might lead an English woman to prefer one 
of these institutions to another. These considerations are of 
exactly the same sort as those that influence the male students 
of one college rather than another, but, it is past the purpose 
of this article to compare the institutions except from a dis- 
passionate, educational standpoint. We take the colleges at 
Cambridge first, because at the present time the university of 
Cambridge opens its examinations to women more freely than 
does the university at Oxford. Of the two institutions at 
Cambridge we first name Girton since it is the oldest. 

Girton College was opened in 1869 in Hitchin, a village 
some miles from Cambridge, with six students. In 1872 it 
was incorporated under the name of Girton College. In 1873 
it was removed to Girton, which is a village two miles from 
the center of Cambridge. It has one large building which 


. 
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contains rooms for the mistress, the resident lecturers, and the 
students, with hall, lecture rooms, library, gymnasium, and hos- 
pital. Girton has now been successively enlarged and will now 
accommodate about eighty students. 

The college year is of twenty-five weeks, divided into three 
terms; the Michaelmas term, beginning about the middle of 
October, nine weeks; the Lent term, beginning about the end 
of January, eight weeks ; the Easter term, beginning in April, 
eight weeks. The charge for board, lodging, and instruction is 
$175.00 per term, or $525.00 per year. This sum, says the 
catalogue, covers the whole of the university and college 
charges and this statement is strictly true as regards the stated 
and regular fees. Yet it is only just to remark on the one 
hand that many young women find it necessary to pay extra 
fees for extra tuition in certain branches, and on the other 
hand that scholarships are offered to deserving and diligent 
students, and that on the part of both the college and the uni- 
versity lecturers there is every disposition to assist in every 
way possible, those who must economize. This charge does 
not include board during vacation, which can be had with in- 
struction at prices varying according to circumstances, nor 
does it include books, stationery, nor cab fares to the university 
lectures. This last item is reduced to nothing by the vigorous 
English women who walk the two miles with positive enjoy- 
ment, but it might be an appreciable sundry to an American 
student. 

The instruction in Girton is directed by the four resident 
lecturers, who with the mistress make up what may be called 
the faculty of the institution. 

The bulk of the teaching is, however, done by university 
tutors, seventeen of whom hold official relations to Girton 
College, and deliver regular courses, mostly at the college, to 
the young women. In addition to this regular force, very many 
of the university and college lectures are open to the students 
of Girton College on equal terms with the young men, and it 
may be said that the opportunities offered are in many branches 
identical with, and in all branches closely corresponding to, 
those afforded to the undergraduate male students of the various 
colleges of the university. 
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The college course usually occupies three years and is strictly 
aimed toward the university examinations, concerning which 
we shall speak more at length later. 

Newnham College, the second Cambridge institution for 
women, was the outgrowth of a beginning made by Miss A. 
J. Clough, who, in 1871, took charge of a hired house in Cam- 
bridge with five students. In 1875, the first building, and in 
1879 the second appeared, and the college now has two large 
“halls,” which contain lecture rooms, library, gymnasium, 
chemical, biological and physical laboratories, and a “small hos- 
pital which can be isolated in case of infectious illness.” ° The 
college year is the same as at Girton, and the charge for board, 
lodging, and tuition is $125.00 per term, or $375.00 per year. To 
this sum must be added certain fees for examinations and other 
matters, which amounts to $25 per year additional. There are, 
as at Girton, some scholarships and a loan fund. In the vaca- 
tion, students may remain at $5.00 per week, each paying for 
such tuition as each may need, such fees as are usual. Lec- 
ture fees are, in Cambridge and Oxford, regulated by despotic 
custom and are not, as a rule, matter of individual arrange- 
ment at all. The minimum charge would be $10.00 for a 
course of twenty-four lectures, three each week for eight 
weeks, delivered in class, in the lecturers’ usual course and in 
usual branches. The maximum charge would be $50.00 for 
twenty-four lectures, private instruction in special branches. 
The first named is much to be preferred for usual studies, and 
will include a “ collection ” or terminal examination at the end 
of the course. The faculty of Newnham consists of a lady 
principal in each hall and four resident woman lecturers. As 
in Girton, however, the main instruction is given by the uni- 
versity professors, the intercollegiate lecturers, and by the lec- 
turers specially retained by the Newnham College itself, most 
of whom are also connected with regular university work. 

The college is situated perhaps half a mile from the center 
of Cambridge, has about eighty-five resident students and is 
prosperous. In addition to the resident students it will receive 
“ out students,” who if not a resident with parents or guardians 
in Cambridge, must be “over thirty years of age, or otherwise 
in exceptional circumstances.” These students pay $105.00 
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per year, which may, if the student be poor, be reduced to 
$75.00, and have all the educational privileges that are granted 
to the resident students and may “dine in college once a week 
during term time.” 

In connection with the college also, is a department conduct- 
ing a system of instruction by correspondence to assist women 
to prepare for the earlier examinations. 

Now these colleges, as colleges, do not usually grant degrees. 
This is done by the university and to the credit of that univer- 
sity is the fact that in the Honor Examinations, students from 
Girton and Newnham are treated precisely as male students 
from the colleges of the university are treated. 

Since February, 1881, those students who have fulfilled the 
conditions of residence and have passed the previous examina- 
tions which are required of members of the university, have 
entered the tripos examination of right and at its conclusion 
have been classed by the regular university standard. The 
class lists as issued are separate lists for the women students, 
but the method of arrangement in each class is the same as in 
the lists for men students, moreover, “in each class of female 
students in which the names are arranged in order of merit, the 
place which each of such students would have occupied in the 
corresponding class of members of the university, is indicated.” 
That is, if Miss A’s name would have stood ninth in a full list 
of all the men students who passed the examinations of a 
tripos of a given year, her name will appear in the women’s 
class as Miss A., I. class—equal to 9: and if Miss B. would 
have ranked ninety, her name might perhaps appear as Miss 
B., III. class—between 90 and 91. The women students do 
not receive a diploma and the degree of B.A., but, instead, 
get a certificate signed by the Vice Chancellor, declaring the 
conditions under which they were examined and the place ob- 
tained by them. 

It will be noted that these privileges enjoyed by the women 
students of Girton and Newnham are only open to such as study 
for the Honor Examinations. 

Women are not admitted to the ordinary “ pass”—called 
“poll” at Cambridge—examinations, nor are the colleges of 
Girton and Newnham counted as university colleges in the 
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official calendar. It is only on the higher intellectual levels 
that the sexes are equal, and the presence at Girton or at Newn- 
ham of young women who wish, not knowledge, but a degree, 
is neither desired nor indeed permitted. The Newnham Ool- 
lege calendar states that “no woman who is not reading for a 
Tripos Examination, with a reasonable prospect of obtaining 
honours, will be allowed to reside more than two years without 
special permission.” Students may, it is true, gain this per- 
mission, provided they are engaged in work “not less advanced 
than that ordinarily done in the third year of preparation for a 
Tripos examination,” but, as a rule, not otherwise. The uni- 
versity consoles the candidate who tries to get honors and fails 
by giving her a certificate stating, if the case be so, that she 
has reached a standard equivalent to that required from mem- 
bers of the university for the ordinary B.A. degree, but she 
must “go in for” the honors and in point of fact, as we will 
later note, she almost always gets them. The design is to open 
Cambridge and Oxford not to the ordinary young woman who 
wishes an education, but to the picked few who are specially 
fit to profit by what they get. The reasons for the limitations 
are probably mainly social. It is supposed to be safer to make 
difficult the entrance to those persons whose minds are not wholly 
set on high attainment. It is perhaps easy for any one to pre- 
dict that the progress of events will soon give women complete 
equality with young men, but such prediction would be mere 
conjecture. It is equally easy to predict that the privileges 
of the young men will be curtailed and that, before many 
years, the university degree will be reserved for those young 
men only who take honors, but those persons who know most 
of university action are the least willing to make predictions. 
The present writer, at least, declines to enter the field as a 
prophet. 

Now, before we leave the consideration of the situation at 
Cambridge, it may be well to glance at the results of the system 
so far as we have those results before us. A comparison be- 
tween the work of men and women as tested by these examina- 
tions would be manifestly unfair to the women, who have had 
these opportunities for less than two college generations, while 
the system for young men has been perfecting itself for more 
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than one hundred years. Much less is it proper to institute a 
comparison between Newnham and Girton, though it may be 
said that such comparison would show substantial equality in 
respect of success. In the tables which follow, therefore, the 
statistics as to men and women are opposed in parallel columns, 
as a convenient mode for conveying information, rather than as 
a basis for argument. The figures given are from official 
sources mainly, and are for the year 1884, which was a fairly 
representative year. The relative numbers of men and women 
are first given : 



























YEAR 1884, 
STUDENTS AT CAMBKIDGE. MEN. | WOMEN. 

Number of Colleges and Halis---..-...-.--...-...---- 20 2 
Undergraduates in Colleges and Halls--...-.......---- 2802 165 
Undergraduates ‘*‘ Non-Collegiate” or ‘‘ Out Students”. 160 11 
rrr 2862 176 
IE ie SN oo nos ona cnn cnccncseccess 973 79 
Number graduated with honors-----........---------- 406 25 
Number graduated without honors-_...........-.---.-- 358 2 

~ or 






Total B.A. degree or certificate -..............------- 










It will be noted that many students, both men and women, 
begin and do not finish the course. It will also be observed 
that about half the male students content themselves with a 
“pass” degree. 

Those students who graduated with honors were placed as 
to courses as follows: 







YEAR 1884, 















WOMEN. 





Honors. EXAMINATION. 














ne ne eee 8 
Classical EE a TE TTT EIT Ee 129 5 
Moral Science Pee ash eer tein cus anaee ak aes obar he waole oo 6 3 
Natural ‘ see ote ee Neu es ced den pas oo ucts 53 7 
Historical ade Laie las caching aah woes ice 23 2 
Law Re Se eee eee ee ee re 48 | None 
Theological pee Ere bint ennbiacem tte wesacnwb's — | OS 
IN EETIOG 8. on ns ong momabcsesnawae 8 | 
Semitic ss a ee Dh REY he west 




















The rank of these honor graduates is shown more in detail 
in the following table. It may be well to remind the reader 
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that the Mathematical Tripos is at Cambridge by far the most 
severe ordeal and that success in it is specially valued. For con- 
venience, in table the headings first, second, and third class are 
used alike for all the Triposes, though at Cambridge the first 
class mathematical men are termed Wranglers, the second class 
Senior Optimes, and the third class Junior Optimes : 


YEAR 1884, 








Number of Colleges and Halls 
Undergraduates in Colleges and Halls 
Non-Collegiate 

Number of Matriculations ee 801 

School of Liberal Humaniores 

All other Honor Schools | 881 
Number graduated without honors | 259 | 
bo IE CO OF ee ee 1 § | 10 





In the above list it will be noted that no woman obtained 
a place among the Wranglers. In the examinations for 1885, 
however, two young women gained this high honor, one rank- 
ing No. 24, and the other No. 34. Both of these happened to 
be from Newnham, but Girton has also gained the rank twice, 
and one of her students in 1880 was the 8th wrangler of the 
year. For comparison with the preceding table another is 
herewith appended showing the rank list for the present year: 


YEAR 1884, 





| WOMEN. 





—— - ao Honor COURSE. 
ToraL., 3d. Ist. | 2d. 3d. |Torat. 


| 





119 | 36 35 (Mathematical Tripos None 
' 48 29 ‘Classical sg 
4 None |Moral Science 1 
23 13 Natural ‘“ . 2 
14 8 Historical 1 
10; 4 |Law None | None 
12 5 (Theolo "ae 
3|None 2) 1 (Indian Lang. 





25 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
“4 
| 


406 | 172 144 90 | Totals 4 | 11 | 10 





Of the thirty-four students who took honors, seventeen were 
from Girton and seventeen from Newnham. 
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In Oxford, as in Cambridge, there are two halls for women. 
These halls are quite similar in many respects. They are of 
nearly equal capacity, are both situated near the center of the 
city, and were established in the year 1879. As at Cam- 
bridge, the English woman’s choice of one in preference to the 
other would be based upon religious, social, or political, rather 
than upon educational considerations. 

Lady Margaret Hall is an incorporated institution, and has 
rooms for twenty-six students. It has one large building which 
contains rooms for academical purposes as well as accommoda- 
tive for the students. The college year is divided into three 
terms which correspond to the university terms and are sub- 
stantially identical with those at Cambridge. 

The charge for board and lodging is $125.00 per term or 
$375.00 per year, which does not include lodging in vacation. 
This charge does not include fees for tuition, the sum of which 
will depend somewhat upon the ambition and zeal of the stu- 
dent and the line of study she is pursuing. This cost, however, 
can hardly in any case be less than $60.00, and should never be 
more than $125.00 per year. The instruction is directed by 
the principal and by the single resident tutor, but is mainly 
given by the lecturers engaged from the University force for 
this special purpose. In addition to the special courses for 
the women many of the lecture courses of the University 
professors and tutors are open to women, and the number of 
such open courses is yearly increasing. 


It may be well to remark here that at an English University | 


the word “lecture” is applied to any meeting of a tutor with 
a class of pupils, and may be given to what in an American 
college would be called a “recitation” as well as to a formal 
deliverance by a professor to an assembly of students. During 
the past year twenty special courses of lectures were given for 
women, and in addition, thirty-one university and college 
courses are now open to the young women connected with the 
halls. 

Somerville Hall, the second establishment in Oxford, is also 
an incorporated institution. It has at the present writing one 
building and twenty-four resident students, but an additional 
building, which will accommodate fifteen to twenty-five more 
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students, is in process of erection. The institution has, like 
Lady Margaret Hall, a principal and one resident tutor who 
direct the instruction. The bulk of the teaching is from the 
same courses of lecturers as are attended by the young women 
from Lady Margaret Hall, the lectures being given mainly in a 
hall used solely for that purpose, but quite separate from either 
institution. In truth this instruction is really provided, not by 
the Halls, but by “The Association for the Education of Wo- 
men in Oxford.” This association is a large, thoroughly or- 
ganized, but voluntary standing committee of the friends 
of the higher education of women. It has no official 
relation to the University, but acts as an unofticial intermediary 
between the somewhat sluggish and regulation-bound univer- 
sity on the one hand, and the eager but sometimes distractingly 
various woman student on the other hand. Its relation toward 
the student is much like that sustained toward the lion in the 
description in “Tom Brown at Oxford,” by the Jackall or 
“ Lion’s perwider,” “ which goes before the lion to perwide his 
perwisions, perwiding there is anything to perwide.” Its re- 
lation to the University is that of an applicant continually de- 
manding more opportunity and recognition for the woman 
student. Its relation toward the Halls is quite analogous to 
the relation of the University toward the colleges, but is en- 
tirely unofficial and informal. 

The charges at Somerville Hall are $105.00 per term or 
$375.00 per year, which will be slightly increased in the new 
building. This includes board and lodging only: The tuition 
charges would be the same as at Lady Margaret Hall. These 
institutions are both in excellent hands and could easily largely 
increase their numbers had they funds with which to provide 
additional buildings. The courses at these halls usually take 
three years, and are wholly aimed toward the University exam- 
inations. But the University does not, as yet, in its examina- 
tions put women on exactly the same footing as men. That it 
will soon do so is only a conjecture, but it is made a probable 
one, by the fact that all recent legislation has tended in that 
direction. This tendency is recognized in a recent utterance of 
the Delegacy which, perhaps with too sanguine expectation, 
announced that the “ Regulations will probably be greatly al- 

VOL, IX. 89 
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tered for the examinations in 1886 and subsequent years.” 
The courses open to women for this coming year are shown in 
the list below compared with the usual Honor courses. 


JUNE 1885. 





WoMEN. 





Honor Course. 





34 | Mathematical Tripos 
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That is, women enter of right and on equal terms with men 
the Honor courses in Mathematics, Natural Science, and Modern 
History. They are excluded at present from the schools of 
Jurisprudence and Theology perhaps because they have never 
asked to enter them. They are further as yet excluded from 
he great school of Litere Humaniores. Now this Litere 
Humaniores is the “ Greats,” par excellence. It is the full 
classical course and ranks in Oxford as does the Mathematical 
Tripos in Cambridge. It comprehends the three courses, Latin 
and Greek, Ancient History, and Philosophy, which are offered 
separately to women. That any woman could be found able 
and willing to master these three great subjects at once, as do 
the men, would have been beyond the bounds of belief to an 
Oxford Don only a few years ago. He does not quite believe 
it yet. 

But Oxford is rapidly changing and many significant signs 
of a liberalizing of sentiment appear. One of these signs, for 
example, is the recent election of Mr. Warren to the Presi- 
dency of Magdalen College. All precedent demanded for 
Magdalen a clergyman, a conservative, and a man of age suf- 
ficient to give consistency to his opinion. A former president 
had died in office at the age of ninety-nine. He had lived 
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longer than he had been expected to live, and there were not 
wanting suspicions that he had done this intentionally. The 
latest president has just died in office at the age of seventy- 
five. His successor, Mr. Warren, is a young man, a layman 
and a liberal. It is asign in the Oxford sky much larger than 
one man’s hand, and there are many others like to it. Unless 
the drift of controlling sentiment change, the absolute equality 
of men and women in the examinations at Oxford is only a 
matter of time. 

Since, however, the conditions are not as yet equal it is im- 
possible to compare the successes thus far gained by women 
with the honor list of men. The table below is therefore in- 
serted only to present in simple form such figures as will show 
the relative numbers of the sexes. : 





HONOR COURSES OPEN TO MEN. | OPEN TO WoMEN. 





. Mathematics. 

. Natural Science. 
Modern History. 

. Latin and Greek. 

. Ancient History. 
Philosophy. 
English. 

. Modern Languages. 


. Literee Humaniores. 
. Mathematics. 
. Natural Science. 
. Modern History. 
5. Jurisprudence. 
. Theology. 


| DWrIMonpowr.r | 





All the foregoing remarks have had direct reference to wo- 
men who tread the regular University pathway. Though the 
women resident in the four Halls do not without exception un- 
dertake and complete the regular course, yet it is quite true 
that the habit of the halls is to receive regular rather than 
special students. 

But it by no means follows that women desirous of study- 
ing some special branch or of pursuing post-graduate courses 
are not granted facilities. The exact reverse is true. Intel- 
ligent and earnest students, who have a definite purpose in 
their scheme of study, are welcomed both at Oxford and at 
Cambridge, and are offered special and notable opportunities. 
A woman coming for a special advanced course can pursue 
this course in one of the halls, or entirely outside of either of 
them, as she may elect. It will be very much to her advantage 
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if she can gain entrance to one of the institutions. If she be 
an American she may be admitted to the colleges at Cambridge 
or the Halls at Oxford, offering her American certificate or 
diploma in place of the examination. But these halls are 
sometimes unable to admit a special student for want of room. 
It will be noted also that the colleges, not being endowed, are 
somewhat expensive, and it is doubtless true that a student can 
pursue a special branch at less expense outside their walls. In 
Cambridge, the student adopting this plan becomes an “ out 
student” and is a non-resident member of one of the colleges, 
In Oxford the student adopting this plan comes directly under 
the care of ‘“ The Association for the Education of Women.” 
The secretaries of this association are always ready to give ex- 
ceedingly valuable advice to students. The student, being 
thus habilitated, can select her own course since the association 
lectures both at Oxford and at Cambridge are open to all wo- 
men students, whether living with their friends or in lodgings 
approved by the association, or in one of the Halls. Unless a 
woman be “over thirty, or otherwise in exceptional circum- 
stances,” a certain amount of matronizing by some relative of 
greater age than herself, is usual for such women as are not 
members of the Halls, but though it renders the social situa- 
tion vastly less complex, this is not an absolute necessity. 

It would be impossible to point out in this article the exact 
branches for which an Oxford or Cambridge residence respec- 
tively would be more desirable, but in general it may be said 
that while the liberty of choice, especially in Natural Science, 
granted to the student at Cambridge, is greater than at Oxford, 
there are, at the latter, facilities in certain branches specially 
attractive. The following table, with which we conclude, will 
give a clear idea of the relative attention which can be given 
to the various branches in the two Universities. In both Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, however, these opportunities can be 
greatly increased by private instruction. The number of 
courses varies somewhat from term to term, but the following 
will hold good as the average number open this present year. 
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COURSES OF LECTURES OPEN TO WOMEN. 





CAMBRIDGE. | OXFORD. 
ee a 
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ArticLe IIl.—ARCHAZOLOGICAL STUDY IN ATHENS. 


In order that the student of Archseology may gain the largest 
results from the peculiar character of his work on Greek soil, 
special preparation is indispensable ;—particularly at the present 
time, when the managers of the American School at Athens, 
from want of the required funds, are unable to appoint a per- 
manent director, and new members are in consequence often 
foreed to depend upon their own resources. 

In the following pages, the purpose of which is to suggest 
such a primary course of reading, no attempt will be made to 
indicat» the literature of the different subjects of study; but 
under each head one or more books will be recommended for 
careful perusal which will refer to the necessary collateral read- 
ing, so that on reaching Athens a student will have something 
to stand on and work from in the chacs of opportunities by 
which he will find himself surrounded. 

Of prime importance is the ability to read and speak both 
French and German. Anyone who wishes to avail himself of 
the advantages for study offered in Athens will be so seriously 
crippled without that ability that it should be set down as the 
first thing to get and the only thing if all other preparation has 
to be sacrificed in order to obtain it. Otherwise the student 
will be confined in his investigations to the comparatively nar- 
row range of English literature, with an irritating and ever in- — 
creasing sense of helplessness, as he becomes acquainted with 
the rich archeological libraries of the city to which he is denied 
access by his ignorance. Nor will he beable to enjoy the abun- 
dant opportunities of communicating not only with the officers 
and members of the French and German Institutes, but with 
Greek officials and Greek University professors concerning im- 
portant subjects in regard to which they possess the best infor- 
mation. 

As to modern Greek, a little study of Vincent and Dickson’s 
Grammar will unlock whatever treasures are to be found in the 
newspapers and scientific publications of the day. A native 
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teacher however is necessary in order to gain a colloquial use 
of the common speech. This acquisition can be reserved as a 
pastime in connection with the regular work of the year and 
will be serviceable for spring tours in the interior. 

Whatever his tastes, the attention of the student or the traveler 
is at the outset engrossed by the monuments and localities of 
Athens. Previous acquaintance with this subject may therefore 
be called another essential part of his equipment. The more 
he knows about it when he gets here, the less occasion he will 
have to reproach himself for wasting home opportunities. 
Badeker’s Griechenland should be carefully studied and also 
used for reference with the other books recommended. Written 
mostly by the secretary of the German Archeological School 
at Athens, its character is different from that of the common 
European guide-book. Its chief fault is that although published 
in 1883, it is already antiquated, so active have been the labors 
of excavating and railroad-building in the last few years. 

Die Stadt Athen, by Wacksmuth, and Atlas von Athen, by Curtius and 
Kaupert, are two works to be studied together. Topography of Athens, 
by Leake, and Ancient Athens, by Dyer, are on the whole the best 
English books for purposes of preparation. 

So much for the general outfit, indispensable for one who 
purposes to get the most out of the seven or eight months 
which form the year’s course. It will even be worth while to 
postpone departure from America until this outfit is secured. 

The particular bent of investigators will now lead them into 
diverging lines of study for which it will be wise in the same 
way to make deliberate provision. Selections may be made 
from the following departments, although every classical student 
should aim to have some knowledge of them all. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The literature of such questions as the location of the 
Pnyx, of the city walls, and the period and character of the 
so-called rock-city is suggested in the books mentioned above. 


Pausanias, Book I., for the description of Athens. 

Herodotus, Books VI. and VIIL., treating of the battles of Marathon 
and Salamis, and Xenophon, Hellenica, Book II., describing the closing 
events of the Peloponnesian war, may be studied among other suggestive 
passages from the ancient writers, with a view of identifying or loca- 
ting historical places and scenes in or near Athens. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

Die Baukunst der Griechen, by Josef Durm, gives the history and 
development of the building of walls, temples, and theatres. Der Par. 
thenon, Michelis, and Principles of Athenian Architecture, Penrose, 
may be selected for special work on temples. For theatres, Skene der 


Hellenen, Schénborn. 
Glossary of Architecture, Parker, furnishes the English terminology, 
Some familiarity with the rules of surveying will be of practical 
service for investigations in this field. 
SCULPTURE. 
A History of Ancient Sculpture, Mitchell, is valuable for its citations 
of authorities, and for its references to the statutes and reliefs of the 


Athenian Museums. 
Essays on the Art of Pheidias, Waldstein, is devoted mainly to the 


Sculptures of the Parthenon. 
POTTERY. 

Ancient Pottery, Birch, prepares for the study of Greek vases, of 
which there are large collections in Athens as well as in Northern 
museums, 

Corns. 

The Types of Greek Coins, Gardner, supplies information on a subject 
too generally neglected. Both coins and pottery furnish important 
sources of knowledge regarding Art, Mythology, and History, and with 
both, all who expect to travel intelligently in this country and examine 
for themselves the evidences which determine the age of excavated 
ruins and treasures, must have some familiarity. 


EPIGRAPHY. 

Studien zur Geschichte des Griechischen Alphabets, Kirchhoff, about 
100 pages with table. 

Traité d Epigraphie Grecque, Reinach, Part II, Chapter I. 

The Alphabet, Taylor, Vol. I, about 100 pages, will open the way 
for work in a territory where the pioneer still has much to do. 

Insecriptiones Greece Antiquissime, Roehl, will familiarize the stu- 
dent with the forms of early inscriptions ; while for the study of the 
stones of Athens, Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, Vol. I., should be 
used; from which select for their suggestive allusions ‘‘ Boundaries,” 
Numbers 493-528, and ‘Lists of offerings to the Hekatompedon and 
Parthenon, Nos. 141-175. 

A knowledge of Botany or Geology, or the possession of photographic 
apparatus is never regretted in Greece and will wisely be provided for 
by those who care for such. things. 


The range of this imperfect scheme is purposely limited in 
literature and locality. But if the student starts with some 
such preliminary training, meagre though it may be, he will 
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be delivered from an elementary course of reading in the 
Athens libraries and will soon with a greater feeling of mast- 
ery be able to extend his labors beyond the confines of Attica. 


The benefits of a year’s residence in Greece cannot be meas- 
ured. To a teacher it suggests a solution of the question how 
to reconcile the teaching of Latin and Greek with the growing 
demand for more practical courses in schools and colleges. The 
old regime of one page a day and the grammar lesson cannot 
satisfy such a demand; it never did satisfy anything except 
the theory that young minds are most successfully disciplined 
when nothing is furnished in their lessons to interest them ; 
and that, among other branches of learning, Greek can be made 
an effective instrument for “ weeding out” young classes and 
for curbing those riotous instincts which are supposed to pos- 
sess all candidates for matriculation. The present attitude of 
the public toward classical studies is the natural result of this 
system whose victims now cry out against it. It is not too late 
to bring the classics back to their place in public favor. Com- 
mitting to memory lists of word-forms is good mental disci- 
pline; the translation of famous foreign writings into idiomatic 
English and the study of Etymology in connection with it are 
useful in giving students intelligent control of their mother 
tongue. The fault is that this with other text-book work has 
generally formed the entire curriculum of the so-called dead 
languages. But why should not instructors by regularly assign- 
ing subjects for preparation which will appeal to youthful 
sympathies and stimulate youthful energies, renounce that 
superficial teaching which deals only with the anatomy of ian- 
guage and relieve their recitations of that desperate monotony 
from which the average learner breaks away as soon as the 
mercies of the elective system permit it? There is no good 
reason except tradition that excludes books of travel, pictures, 
casts, and specimens from the legitimate apparatus of the class- 
ical laboratory. A young person’s time would not be unprofit- 
ably employed if he should alternate the parts of an ancient 
temple with the parts of an ancient verb in his memorizing 
efforts. Nor for the exercise of thorough, scientific methods 
of study would he find less encouragement in examining the 
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form and purposes of the same Propylea to which Demos 
thenes drew the attention of his audience than in describing 
the grammatical relations of the noun by which he designated 
them. The interests of truth would not be imperiled if the 
student were allowed to gaze for himself on the facsimiles of 
inscriptions cut in the days of Plato, or Euripides, or centuries 
earlier, coming face to face with the mythical digamma and 
koppa, the inexplicable —pe¢ and —y»r, and the identical 
forms of letters and numerical characters which were famil- 
iarly employed by the ancient writers) The mental process 
would be none the less invigorating because accompanied by 
an awakening of the esthetic sense, in the task of unraveling 
the mythological meaning of a vase painting, or of taking into 
the hands a Greek or Roman coin, interpreting its marks and 
deciding upon its artistie or historical signification. 

It seems certain that a classical course made thus broad and 
humane would quicken the student’s intellectual growth, while 
he would have something to show for the study of Greek and 
Latin besides the ticket of admission to college and his subse- 


quent familiarity with the price list of printed translations. 
Witu1aM L. CUusHING, 
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Artic.Le ITI.—REFORM. 


II.—Tuer Democratic MACHINE. 


THE conduct of public affairs in the United States from the 
death of Lincoln in 1865, or better perhaps from the submission 
of the last amendment of the Constitution for ratification in 
1869, down to the election of Cleveland in 1884, may be de- 
scribed in two words, It was immoral and unintelligent. Mo- 
rality in the conduct of public affairs is self-abnegation, the 
administration of a trust exclusively according to the intention 
or in the interest of the principal. It is of little avail without 
an adequate intelligence of the powers delegated and of the 
uses that may be made of them. Both of these quantities were 
wanting to the Republican administration after it had accom- 
plished its original mission of restoring the Union and com- 
pleting the constituency. It did not understand, and so far as 


State obligations were concerned, did not really much care what 


it was doing. 
This absence of public motive and coherent plan lends a real 


simplicity to the seeming confusions of the period. An edu- 
eated morality of the kind in question is an exceedingly com- 
plex thing, founded upon the experiences of the race and 
expressing the highest wisdom and conscience of the most 
advanced communities. If it be withdrawn from the sphere 
of public affairs, where like any other late and difficult form of 
culture, it is not perfectly at home, the original instincts of 
human nature come into unobstructed play at once, and these 
are hardly more involved in their action than the appetites of 
the animal or the forces of inorganic nature. Finding itself 
in possession of prerogatives and powers which the rightful 
owner has forgotten about or is unattentive to, the government 
sets up promptly for itself, as a chemical affinity would do in a 
new medium, or a continental seedling drifted to a coral-reef, 
ora savage tribe in a conquered territory. Nothing is more 
instructive than the occasional eruption of these primitive 
forces among the institutions and conventions of a culti- 
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vated society. They are really at the bottom of everything 
and break out anywhere, but when they break out in high 
places, and seize the collective power of an entire people, they 
take the government back to the prehistorical starting-point of 
all political evolution. 

The return to elementary forces and primitive conditions is, 
of course, a great and perilous retrogression, for a social organ. 
ism of our time, with all its complexities, is a structural unit 
“moving all together, if it move at all,” and must suffer in the 
effort to keep the order it has acquired from lapsing into bar. 
barism along with the organs of its political activity. But, on 
the other hand, it is sometimes a very salutary thing, thata 
people prone to over-confidence in the sufficiency and stability 
of its institutions, to whom its culture has become a second na 
ture, should be rudely reminded that all these beautiful adjust- 
ments are the outcome of secular conflicts, the equipoise and 
not the exhaustion of the crude barbaric energies involved. If 
the society is vigorous enough to stand the strain while the ex. 
periment is going on, it may be worth all the cost to be com 
pelled to take notice of what happens when the possession of 
the State is captured by one set of men, and disputed by 
another, and how out of the first partitions arise necessities for 
other and larger ones. Only the experiment must go on con- 
tinuously, and not wind up in a final partition that is a con 
elusive conquest. So far as considerations of public interests 
are concerned the conflict may be as immoral and unintelligent 
as a fight between rival herds for a pasture ground. But it is 

fatal only if it stops; when a triumphant coalition ends all 
differences in a settlement which no one is left to dispute. 

So we do not need to go to the other hemisphere or to an- 
cient history to learn how governments grow. The whole cycle 
is given in the last twenty years of Republican rule here at 
home, when the representatives of the party resolved to hold 
on to office after they had done their work, for all sorts of 
patriotic reasons, but at bottom because they found it profitable 
and pleasant to hold on. They were forced to pay roundly for 
the privilege ; the possession was assured to them only by con 
cessions of the largest kind to importunate interests. This was 
bad, bad in every way; in morals, because the honor and profit 
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of administering the people’s trust should be conferred by an 
honest majority of the people, and not bought of an interested 
class; as practical politics, because the ally is sure to sell out 
to the highest bidder whenever it becomes safe to do so. 
Nothing, for example, could be more foolish or reprehensible 
in its way than the purchase of the manufacturing interest by 
the exorbitant gift of the protective tariff. But then suppose 
there had been no necessity for making any offer for support, 
the people inattentive, the opposition impotent, the manufactu- 
rers satisfied. This clearly would have been worse still, for it 
would have left the governing body in exclusive possession ; 
whereas the partition of profits with the manufacturers was 
distinctly a process of decentralization and redistribution, the 
creation of a new monopoly as against the people, but at the 
expense of what would have been a narrower and more hurt- 
ful one on the part of the government. So, too, of the far 
more scandalous transaction with the horde of oftice-seekers, to 
which we owe the inestimable boon of the Machine. To buy 
up a vote, or the control of votes, by giving an office would be 
the extreme of political immorality and unintelligence, had not 
the law gone a step farther and made the purchase of votes by 
money without an office, a penal offence. But here again, im- 
agine a monopoly so secure in its intrenchments, surrounded 
by a population so unconcerned, that there was no necessity of 
ceding any part of the possession to save the remainder. This, 
equally, would mean that the political sense of the community 
was dead, and its progress towards the recovery of alienated 
powers arrested by the barriers of an immovable usurpation. 
But as it was, the furious clamor for place was at least better 
than silence and death. It had this about it, that it was a posi- 
tive foree which must be reckoned with, which kept every 
issue open and the government on the move. 

The misfortune was that all this expansion and development 
took place within the Republican party, and found the means 
of stopping there. The various classes which gave their sup- 
port to this party, really represented an active opposition, but 
an opposition with this peculiarity, that it sought to come to 
terms with the government. The source of their strength 
throughout the negotiations, lay in the fact that beyond them 
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waited a more powerful opposition which would not come to 
terms. What the manufacturers, the office-seekers, the tem- 
perance reformers, and the rest said, in effect, to the Republi- 
can leaders was: Give us what we demand, or we will put the 
Democrats in your places and try our fortune with them. As 
their help was supposed to be indispensable they got what they 
demanded. But when all claims had been satisfied, and the 
last ally had been taken in, when the policy and the composi- 
tion of the governing body had been completely transformed 
in the interest of the invaders, the standing menace was as 
available as ever; it was, in fact, more so, because the Demo- 
erats had grown more formidable than before. The move- 
ment which had begun by terrorizing the leaders, ended in a 
triumphant coalition which terrorized the party. Now—the 
warning was—if we are not left in quiet possession of what we 
have got, if you take off protective duties and put other men 
in our places, you will break up the grand old party and bring 
back the abomination of desolation into the sanctuaries of the 
State; the rebels will win at the polls what they lost on the 
battle-field, they will pay their war debt out of your pockets, 
re-enslave the negro, and rule you with a rod of iron as they 
did before the war. Granting the incorrigible perversity of 
the Democrats this was all obviously true. The fiscal energies 
upon which the reviving energies of the country had been made 
dependent could not be repeated, the elaborate organization 
which had spread its ligaments everywhere could not be torn 
away, without dislocations which would have prepared the way 
for the opposition. So what seemed the safer alternative of 
the two was accepted without a struggle, and the development 
within the party which had gone on continuously while rival 
interests were in conflict came to its inevitable term when 
the interests were satisfied ; on the one hand in the perfect im- 
mobility of the governing body, on the other in the entire 
exclusion of the supporting party. From this time on no seri- 
ous attempt was made to modify the composition or control 
the policy of the victorious monopoly.’ All power of reac- 
tion against abuses for which it was directly responsible van- 
ished from the party, and the last humiliation came upon it 
that if its enemies did not save it, it could not be saved. It had 
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set up the Machine to keep out the Democrats, with the neces- 
sary consequence that at last there was nothing left but the 
Democrats to overthrow the Machine. 

What qualifications had the Democratic party for the rdle 
thus thrust upon it by the very fact that it was the party of 
the opposition? According to its adversaries, none at all. The 
standard Republican criticism was that it had learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing during its long years of exvlusion, that 
it was as destitute of political sense, as vicious in political 
temper as at the close of the civil war. But this requires us 
to suppose that half or nearly half of a great community can 
be stubbornly insensible and alien to the movement of the 
other half. Or if it be said, as it is said by philosophers of the 
calibre of Mr. Evarts, that both parties were what they had 
been at the close of the war, then we must suppose that the 
whole community stood still politically for nearly a quarter of 
a century, with old generations going out and new ones coming 
in, and in the midst of the most astonishing social development 
the world has known in modern times. While all these things 
were happening, the population of the country had been car- 
ried from thirty to nearly sixty millions, the area of territory 
recovered from the wilderness about doubled, and the produc- 
tive energy of the people far more than doubled by the acqui- 
sition of new appliances and a higher organization of all kinds ; 
on the whole an achievement which has effected something like 
a revolution in the economic conditions of all civilized socie- 
ties. That a community can have done all that and done 
nothing, good or bad, in politics, is incredible. The notorious 
fact is that this intermingling and codperation of the people 
in industrial enterprise followed and was founded upon an im- 
mense political pacification. The doctrines of the prerogatives 
and functions of the State brought to the decisive trial of civil 
war had been triumphantly vindicated by one party and, with 
whatever variety of sentiment, completely accepted by the 
other. Neither could any longer be distinguished by them or 
make any reasonable pretensions to govern in the name of 
them, because they were the common property of both. The 
consequence was that having settled everything apparently at 
issue in the most conclusive fashion, having nothing left to 
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fight about and a paramount interest elsewhere, the people went 
into business with one accord and left politics to take care of 
themselves. This is the real charge against the Democrats, not 
that they stood still but that they went ahead with the Repub- 
licans. For as anecessary effect the party organization in both 
cases, and in one as much as the other, fell into the hands of 
those who were personally interested in it; and equally of 
course, out of the adjustments of conflicting interests there 
came in time a Democratic Machine, identical in character with 
the other, permanently separated from the other only by the 
fact that both wanted the same thing and were prevented by 
the situation from sharing it between them. If they had been 
able to come to terms in the midst of a preoccupied and _inat- 
tentive population, as the administration and the manufacturers 
or as the office-holders and the office-seekers had done within 
the Republican party, they might have carried on the arrested 
movement by forming a new coalition vaster than its prede- 
cessors. This is what they actually did—where the situation 
permitted. In local and limited constituencies like the city of 
New York, where general public interests were not directly in- 
volved and where business preoccupations reached their ex- 
treme of intensity, the rival rings dropped their animosities to 
make sure of the plunder, and come together like confluent 
ulcers preying upon the same organism. 

Thus the impending collision was not in any real political 
sense between Democrats and Republicans, the party in power 
and the party in opposition. There was no party in power, and 
none in opposition with a prospect of power since each had 
been dispossessed of all control over its own representatives. 
The sovereign people, divided by antipathies that had no fur- 
ther meaning in them, but united by one of those great agree- 
ments which are the epochs of American history, stood aloof, 
its sovereignty for the occasion reduced to a choice between 
two hostile systems so indistinguishable in principle, so sympa- 
thetic in temper, aims and methods of action, that there seemed 
to be nothing to choose between them. In fact it cannot be 
said that a distinct choice was made. Mr. Blaine was defeated, 
Mr. Cleveland was elected, but in the midst of a confusion so 
universal, by hazards so uncontrollable and a majority so slight, 
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that for a week the result was uncertain and to this day the de- 
termining cause is in dispute. We may admit that the Inde- 
pendents, who had made alliance with the Democrats, as the 
temperance men had done with the Republicans, knew per- 
fectly what they were about, that they cast the decisive vote, 
and settled the character of the incoming administration. But 
their movement owed its entire effect to a situation over which 
they had no control, an equilibrium they had weight enough to 
disturb but had in no sense created. We are here still in the 
turmoil of immoral and unintelligent forces, and need not stop 
to inquire whether the organization that came victorious out of 
the struggle was the more rational affair of the two. The 
question is whether it did not in fact break up the immobility 
of the governing body and prepare the way for that final re- 
distribution of prerogative and power in the interest of the 
whole people which is the goal of all political evolution. 

In the first place, whatever its intrinsic character, the Demo- 
eratic Machine had rendered the country the service of deliv- 
ering the Republican party from long bondage. It was no 
longer in the power of the discomfitted coalition to intimidate 
its supporters by parading the bogie of Democratic rule. 
That ghost at least was effectually laid, for the worst had hap- 
pened and the Democrats were there. The place which had 
been filled by a paralyzing spectre was taken by a reality which 
however monstrous was obliged to disclose its true character 
in broad-daylight, among all the tests and difficulties of ordi- 
nary human experience. It could not promptly fulfill the fore- 
bodings it had inspired, by destroying the Union or paying the 
rebel debt or other like enormity; it could only attempt to 
do these things, with very inadequate preparations and against 
all manner of obstacles. Or if, postponing an enterprise of 
this pith and moment to a more convenient season, it descended 
to the humbler réle of taking things as it found them in order 
to build up a safe and comfortable monopoly of its own, its 
portentous prestige collapsed on the spot. Nothing could be 
more comprehensible, matter-of-fact, and absurd. In any event 
the Republican party got out of the region of enchantment, 
where half the catastrophes of political history have happened, 
into the region of realities. It recovered the use of its facul- 
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ties in presence of an event whose dimensions could be easily 
measured or calculated, and whose consequences could be con- 
trolled by familiar expedients. 

Moreover, along with the morbid fear of an unimaginable 
disaster had vanished the trust in the futile expedients of fear. 
There could no longer be any serious thought of resorting to 
the machine for salvation for it had been completely discredited. 
Not only had it lost its hold upon public affairs and gone to 
pieces within, according to the inexorable laws of all monopoly ; 
it had proved itself worthless for that particular purpose for 
which it had loudly proclaimed itself indispensible. Its abuses 
had been condoned on the understanding that it was to keep 
out the dangerous Democrats, and the Democrats were in. If 
the long subservience of the party to a close corporation, main- 
tained by contrivances of fiscal legislation and by lavish dis- 
tribution of offices and treasure, had only ended in handing 
over all these instrumentalities to the enemy, there was the ob- 
vious necessity of resorting to other measures, of reorganiza- 
tion upon other lines and other principles. It is true that at 
this writing the party has not yet found them, but that is no 
proof it is not in search of them and on the way to them, 
Men do not come out of a nightmare into waking without 
some confusion and bewilderment. There is a pathetic inter- 
val of perplexity between the two when they are still inclined 
to think there are “visions about,” until the world of realities 
resumes its place and restores their lucidity of mind. So we 
need not be surprised that the party externally is very nearly 
where it was and what it was two years ago, the old fabric 
standing, the old leaders to the fore, the old slibboleths all eur- 
rent. But within there are deep searchings of heart and much 
unwonted meditation, astonishment, disillusion, the conscious- 
ness that a grievous mistake had been made, and all the rest of 
the inarticulate travail that goes on while men are coming to 
their senses and their better selves. What forms the process 
will assume, whether it will end in a new organization or the 
renovation of the old one, is doubtful nor does it in the least 
matter. What is essential and certain is that the party cannot 
return to its real self without returning to its real traditions, 
the great series of State doctrines which it summed up in the 
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triumphant enactments of the civil war. Nor indeed has it 
any option in the matter. If the exploitation of public power 
by a coalition of interested classes has ceased to be a practica- 
ble policy for the Republican party, the only alternative is ad- 
ministration in the interest of the people. 

The opposition having thus cleared away, by the very fact 
of its victory, the obstruction which had blocked the political 
development of the country, it remains to enquire what inten- 
tion and means it had of setting up an obstruction of its own. 
At this point perhaps it would be better to dismiss, as eluding all 
the methods of practical criticism, the notion that the Democrats 
fought their way into possession of the State for the sake of 
destroying it, or even of utilizing it for any of the purposes of 
the conquered rebellion. Iam arguing the case on the assump- 
tion of their incurable perversity, but hardly feel justified in 
arguing it any farther on the assumption of their impenetrable 
stupidity. The tender memories of the departed confederacy, 
which lingers among its old subjects as the fetichism of Congo 
lingers among the freedmen, are not a force in politics which 
we can take any precautions against or give any intelligible ac- 
count of. All we can do with them is to let them die out in 
their own time, or take their place as a historical curiosity 
ainong other monuments of an irrecoverable past. Every people 
which has done a great deal of fighting in its time has its tradi- 
tions of the sort and is no worse for them. It may be some of 
the “rebel brigadiers ” came back into office with the slim hope 
that the State might be hocussed in some way into redeeming the 
confederate paper, or pensioning the confederate heroes, or 
compensating the owners for their lost slaves. But even these 
projects do not admit of rational discussion or active resistance. 
They must be left to take their chances with other pensive 
illusions and use themselves up by rubbing against hard real- 
ities. If we look the whole situation over carefully the only 
intelligible motive, of a bad kind, which we can find for the 
Democratic hunger of power was its manifest usefulness for 
Democratic purposes. The Republicans had shown in con- 
vincing fashion what can be done with it, if you get hold of it, 
and know how; and in this way had done more to reconcile 
the rebels to the odious Union than all the magnanimity of 
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their conquerors. So when we say in our large, general way 
that the Democratic Machine was animated by all the worst 
sentiments of our fallen nature, we mean specifically that it 
wanted to get out of the administration of the State all the 
other Machine had got out of it; and the one important ques- 
tion is, what was the likelihood of its being able to do so. It 
held the state by the same title and in the same spirit as its 
predecessor: did it hold it on the same terms and in the some 
situation / 

The answer to this question depends upon who they were 
who wanted to share the possession and profit by the con- 
quered power. The new governing body could not possibly 
confiscate the whole prize to its own uses: it had to submit in 
its turn to the inevitable necessity of surrendering a part to 
save the remainder. What was there to give, and to whom was 
it to be given? There were, for example, the manufacturers, 
as resolved as ever to keep foreign products out of the country 
by legal contrivances. But the purchasing power of the pro- 
tective tariff had been exhausted already, and the alliance 
founded upon it worked for all it was worth by the Repub- 
licans. It was clear that the precarious victory must be con- 
solidated by transactions in other quarters, long before the 
Democratic administration could dream of tempting the manu- 
facturers out of their old allegiance. So long as the Republi- 
can party retained any reasonable prospect of returning to 
office it would profit by its record and remain the representa- 
tive of protectionist interests. Then there were other infant 
industries which had been quite overlooked and had never got 
any protection at all. If anybody had thought of it something 
might have been done by contriving a tariff for their benefit. 
Nobody thought of it because they had not thought of it them- 
selves. They did not ask to have their infirmities sheltered by 
an artificial market, and were not offering political support on 
those terms. The fact was, that the whole system of adjusting 
fiscal laws to the exigencies of particular classes, which had so 
perfectly served the turn of the Republicans, was worthless for 
the Democrats. No one expected them, or would give any- 
thing for them. This made an immense difference, for it left 
nothing to drive a bargain with but the government offices and 
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treasure. The conquered power was of no use to the con- 
querers in this way, so far as the process of its creation was 
concerned ; they had to get out of it what they could in the 
process of itsemployment. Their alliances must all be founded 
upon the disbursements of revenue and not upon the incidence 
of taxation. 

3ut here again the Republicans had anticipated them and 
spoiled the situation. For twenty years the powerful magnet 
of government patronage had been searching the country 
through, until it had drawn together all the ambitions and 
avidities within reach of it, like particles of iron in a heap of 
sand. It had even sifted out a good deal of loose material from 
the Democratic party itself, and beyond it had left nothing 
worth nothing that was not provided for in the great Republi- 
can monopoly. 

To be sure the men who had been convinced of sin and led 
into the true faith, by gift of a contract or an oftice might be 
converted to the opposite side by confirming the gift. But if 
they could take themselves over from one camp to another 
they could not take their organization with them, and that was 
the important thing. It would be long before they could get at 
ease in their new uniforms and learn the new drill. They were 
worth exactly the number of votes they cast and nothing more. 
It would be evidently better to turn them out and let in the 
hungry crowd, who had waited so many weary years for their 
places, and were already well up in the Democratic manual and 
had made good their claim by faithful service on many a hard- 
fought field. Thus there was no more to be gained by the 
offices than by the laws. The whole conquered power had lost 
its efficacy for partizan uses by previous exhaustion of all the 
partizan methods. 

Now this might have been reckoned a complete and happy 
deliverance from troublesome importunities, had it not been 
for the fact that, meanwhile, a class of another order had been 
slowly forming, which had no special favors to ask and no class- 
interests to further, but whose support had come to be abso- 
lutely indispensable. It was made up in a large measure 
of the younger generation of voters, to whom the rebellion 
was as much matter of ancient history as the Mexican war; 
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and it included in its numbers all those whom _ business 
preoccupations, or the scandals of political management had 
detached from party allegiance. It had no organization and 
no programme, but it wanted good government because the 
country needed it, and specifically a government founded 
firmly on the great settlements of the past, and the conse- 
crated order of American ideas. Ina word, it represented, 
as a political force, the fundamental unanimity of the 
people which everywhere underlay the waning antipathies 
and senseless divisions of party strife. It already held the 
balance of power, and all effective solutions depended upon the 
direction it took or the manner in which it divided overcoming 
issues. We may compare it to the electorate which Mr. Glad- 
stone added the other day to the British constituency, and 
which by sheer force of the unknown an incalculable has dis- 
concerted the tactics and broken up the discipline of Liberals 
and Conservatives alike. The difference in the situation here 
is mainly a difference of the circumscription of the new issues 
that are possible. No one can tell what changes may not be 
wrought in the constitution of British society by the untried 
voters, or whether their power solicited with equal fervor by 
Radicals and Reactionists, by Home-rulers and Imperialists, by 
Gladstone, and Chamberlain, and Saulisbury, is not the power 
of the revolution. Of course the revolution may be coming 
here too; so may another revolt of the South, or an insurrec- 
tion of the freedmen, or a universal strike of labor against 
capital. But it is certainly not coming from the quarter 
I have indicated, for there, whether in the indifference to 
party rivalries or in the sound understanding of common 
interests, are the sober sense and conservative strength of 
American society. Its attitude is not ignorance and indetision 
as to anything essential, but expectancy. It simply waits for 
an issue worthy of national positions and adequate to na- 
tional wants; and meanwhile it is upsetting all calculations 
by excentricities that to the political veteran must seem the 
height of caprice and unreason. It was here the Prohibitionists 
found the material for their party in 1884; and here the Inde- 
pendents, had they possessed the faith, the truculent intransi- 
geance and the staying power of the Abolitionist, might have 
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formed the party of Reform and of the future. In the decisive 
encounter, part of the multitude went with the Republicans, 
part stood contemptuously aloof, part went with the Democrats. 
When the smoke and dust of the battle had cleared away it was 
found that these last had taken the victory with them. 

What was to be done for them? They had arrived oppor- 
tunely, like a troop of guerillas who gallop up at the turning 
point of a fight and strike a blow for the weaker side, half out 
of chivalrous sentiment, half for the fun of the thing. Their 
natural reward would have been an invitation to the subsequent 
banquet and a share in the spoils. But here was where the 
guerilla character gave out; they were not hungry and not 
roving for spoil. As their real interests lay elsewhere it was 
impossible to detain them for future fights by any prodigality 
of the usual bribes. The dilemma in which the Republican 
party had been caught now caught the Democratic Machine. 
Administration in the interest of special classes had ceased to 
be practicable polities all round ; there was therefore no alter- 
native left but administration in the interest of the people. 
Moreover, again as before, this only possible alternative im- 
posed itself as a stringent necessity. In the universal relaxa- 
tion of party ties and the incessant waste of party material, 
the inconstant throng of neutrals was waxing more numerous 
day by day. They expressed the general temper and tendency, 
and were to be satisfied with nothing less than the terms which 
sooner or later would be insisted on by the nation. The only 
chance for any party was in an act of self-renunciation and the 
frank acceptance of the inevitable programme of the future. 
There could be no assured tenure of power upon any other 
condition than the recovery of the government from long 
abuses to its proper functions as the organ of the State. 

One cannot help wondering what would have followed had 
the Democratic leaders been blind to the signs of the time and 
fearlessly set their Machine running in the approved fashion 
for the Machine purposes. Suppose a fine old Bourbon like 
Mr. Hendricks had been made President and had gathered 
around him a cabinet of veterans, all bent upon consolidating 
the party by lavish use of public power. We should have had 
simply a four years’ riot with the offices, during which the 
party would have gone to pieces a great deal faster than it was 
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built up, and at the end of which the chastened Republicans 
would have come back mightier than before. Or if the Re- 
publicans meanwhile had learned nothing of the sweet uses of 
adversity, their return to office could only make the demonstra- 
tion more complete than ever. The longer the absurd dualism 
of the State continued with its alternating despotisms, the more 
thorough the exhaustion of the rival systems would be, the 
more certain and entire the resumption of control by the peo- 
ple which furnishes and owns the power. But the Democrats 
builded better than this and, since they were so bad, better 
than they knew. No doubt to conceal more skillfully their 
secret propensities and intentions, they put at the head of their 
ticket a gentleman who was at once a Northerner, a war Dem- 
ocrat, and a reformer; who, in his short career as a publie man, 
had taken his party seriously as the regular opposition in a rep- 
resentative government, with a paramount mission of putting 
a stop to the abuses of the party in rule. What was true of 
General Grant is true of Mr. Cleveland—when he went into 
office he took the situation with him. Without a distinct man- 
date from his party, nay, against enormous pressure of the 
party, he has done what none of his predecessors from Wash- 
ington down had ever done in equal measure ; he has revived 
the initiative of the government for the specific purpose of an- 
ticipating the march of events and the inevitable agreements 
of the American people. It would be absurd to say that no 
mistakes have been made, that there have been no half-meas- 
ures and no untimely conciliations. All this has happened for 
all this too is part of the situation ; but through it all the great 
principles at issue have been more distinctly defined, the great 
interests at stake more clearly vindicated. Mr. Cleveland may 
go out of public life at the end of his term or die to-morrow ; 
he will none the less remain a unique figure in the line of 
presidents, and his administration a turning point in the po- 
litical history of the United States. 

[ have said in the previous paper that the collapse of the 
Republican Machine was itself half a reform, and that the 
other half was sure to come if the body-politie was left with 
vitality enough for the necessary reactions. There can be no 
question as to the vitality; and as for the reaction it has been 
the curious fate of the Democratic Machine to prepare the way. 
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Articte IV.—A FORGOTTEN GENIUS OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH CENTURY, AND HIS GREAT LATIN HYMN. 


ONE of the surprises of history is the long-delayed honor 
which comes to the modest and the meek. The notable and 
prominent attract to themselves much of the repute of any age. 
They even gain the credit of achievements to which they never 
put a finger. But by-and-by the “whirligig of time brings in 
his revenges” and they that were last become first. 

Thoughts like these are sure to come to us when we encoun- 
ter such a name as this of the poor cripple of Reichenau. What- 
ever fame he had in his own day has gradually disappeared, 
and for many years he has been only a shadowy figure, scarcely 
known except as his Chronicon has borne his name. And yet 
it is true that Ersch and Cruber, in their great Encyclopedia, 
say of him that he is “one of the most meritorious men of the 
eleventh century.” It is also true that Usserman—himself an 
almost forgotten authority—has labored to give Hermann his 
proper meed of praise, and that the Bendictines have patiently 
collated many little particulars concerning him. In spite of all 
this care he has remained to the present day locked up in Latin 
or German or French ; and English readers can well be pardoned 
for their utter ignorance of him and of his works. 

This man merits no smal] share of our notice. He came of 
good blood, for his father was the Count of Vehringen in Sua- 
bia. He traced his genealogy to the famous St. Udalric, whose 
sister, Lieutgarde, is mentioned (971) in the saintly bishop’s 
pages. The son of this sister was Reginbald, slain in battle 
against the Hungarians in 955. Now this Reginbald had a 
daughter, Bertha, who married Wolfrad, Count of Vehringen, 
and died in 1032. Wolfrad, dying in 1010, had a son Wol- 
frad, inheritor of the title, and married to a lady named Hil- 
trude, by whom he had fifteen children—one of whom was 
Hermann. This, though it may seem anything but plain, is 
the simplest form of a genealogy which the learned chronicler 
protracts in a marvelous manner to the great confusion of the 
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modern mind. I have not cared or tried to follow him into the 
remoter affinities and alliances which add distinction to the poor 
little paralytic child who, at seven years of age, was literally 
earried to the celebrated school at St. Gall. Alas for the Count 
that could wield no sword, and for the son of a Count who 
might only ride on a pack-saddle, or in a litter! Before such 
a life there opened no vista of honor or of preferment. 

I have said that Hermann was a cripple. He was so com- 
pletely helpless, indeed, that he could scarcely move without 
assistance, and his days and nights were full of pain. He was 
“hump-backed and bow-breasted, crippled and lame.”* But 
his mind triumphed over these infirmities. A pathetic legend 
concerning him assures us that in the visions of the night the 
Virgin stood before him radiant and beautiful. As in the old 
story of the choice of Hereules—which was probably the origin 
of this—she offered him strength of body combined with igno- 
rance and weakness of mind; or, wisdom and ability in a body 
which should be deficient and sickly to the day of his death. 
This “second Hercules,” as the chronicler admiringly calls him, 
promptly chose the latter alternative. 

He had been born (for his ancestral records and his own 
Chronicon help us to exactness) on the 18th of July, 1013. 
He was admitted to school, probably, though not certainly at 
St. Gall, on the 15th of September, 1020. Hitherto his educa- 
tion had been absolutely neglected. He could not go about 
alone, nor even speak intelligibly,+ owing to his paralysis. But 
he had a devouring desire for knowledge, and as soon as his 
opportunities were favorable he rapidly mastered Latin, Greek, 
Arabic, and probably Hebrew. All these languages he pos- 
sessed with much the same facility as his vernacular German. 
The convent was indeed the only place for such a poor little 
waif as he, and thus, within the learned cloisters of St. Gall, he 
followed reverently on the shining path which had been pursued 
by Notker and Tutilo and Ratpert and Hartmann, and added 
his name to theirs in the development of the Sequences and 
Antiphons of the church. 


* «* Gibosus, ante et retro, et contractus, claudus.”—Pertz : Monumenta 


(Seriptorum), v. 268. 
+ Annales Augustani (1042-1055). In Pertz: Mon. Germ., vii. 126. 
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Nor was this all. He became an excellent historian, a distin- 
guished musician, and a renowned philosopher and theologian. 
In mathematics he was equally skilled and ingenious. He is 
considered, by some, to have invented the astrolabe—the first 
instrument by which the heights and distances of the stars were 
measured. Though this cannot be correct, since the astrolabe 
long antedates the day of Hermannus, his treatise upon it is so 
exhaustive as to imply that he at least improved the instrument. 
He is also—on somewhat vague authority*—credited with 
having made clocks and watches. He has left us treatises on 
the monochord, on the squaring of the circle, on computation 
and physiognomy and metrical rules and astronomy. These 
are marked, as one might expect, by the inferior attainments 
of the age. But they display an amount of original research 
for which we are unprepared, seeing that originality was not 
much cultivated nor highly esteemed in the eleventh century. 
These acquirements of our industrious monk are not ended 
until we have added to them the fact (attested by a manuscript 
still in existence) that he was an excellent scribe and copied, 
for the library of St. Gall, Anselm of Canterbury’s Lives of 
the Saints.+ 

In truth as we investigate this almost forgotten scholar we 
find him to be a rival of the Venerable Bede in the univer- 
sality of his learning, and to be worthy to rank among the 
great teachers, along with Alcuin and Rabanus Maurus. The 
years were darkening down towards the gloom of the actual 
Dark Ages, but somehow there has always been a ministering 
priest in the temple of education, some devoted God-fearing 
man, like this poor crippled monk, who has kept the altar fire 
burning, and has spent his life to its utmost verge in climbing 
the sacred steps with fresh fuel for the benignant flame. 

We do not know how much of this work was begun or com- 
pleted during his life at St. Gall. But we are able to say that 
he transiated Aristotle's Poetics and Rhetoric from the Arabic 
language, and this of itself should award to him the very high- 


* Biographie Generale—s. v. Hermann. 

+ Noted as ‘Codex nobiliter scriptus ab Herimanno, qui se hoc libri 
decus ex voto perfecisse testatur pag. 6.”—‘‘ Herimann” was his own 
spelling of his name, 
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est renown. It is impossible, in a single sentence, to do justice 
to this achievement, and we must treat of it more at large. 

Sylla brought the works of the great Greek philosopher, 
together with his library, to Rome, in the year 147 B.C. This 
was in consequence of the capture of Athens; and the writings 
of Aristotle were still comparatively unknown in his native 
country. It was through the Latin race and the Latin tongue, 
rather than through his own, that the ‘ Master of Syllogisms ” 
was to become most potent. There is no question but that his 
system was the controlling system of the Middle Ages. His 
rules of Logic grew, after a time, to be imperative. They 
dominated theology and every form of metaphysics. They 
held with an iron grip, the expanding ideas of men. No 
allowance was made for new developments of opinion or belief. 
And therefore it was that fhe great revolt of Abelard took 
place. He rebelled against Aristotle in the person of William 
of Champeaux, a dogmatist who was destined to be the future 
bishop of Chalons, and who was the founder of the famous 
school of St. Victor. The history of that battle cannot be for- 
gotten in any record of the struggles of the human mind. Yet 
Abelard’s was rather a vehement protest: than the proposal of 
a better way; and his defeat was as predestined and fixed an 
event as any deduction of the Logic against which he fought. 
Even to the days of Dean Swift these merciless principles bore 
sway, and when that brilliant man sought his degree from 
Trinity College, Dublin, he was met by the question whether 
he reasoned according to Aristotle. His reply, that he did 
well enough in his own fashion, was held to be little less than 
heresy, if it was not actually atheism. 

Howbeit Aristotle has had his authority and held his sceptre 
down quite to our times. Sidgwick, in considering the prob- 
lem of Ultimate Good, is disposed to criticise, and that 
severely, the influence of Aristotle in confusing Virtue and 
Pleasure in reference to this end of existence.* It is not until 
we escape this complication, he assures us, that we are able to 
see clearly that Virtue and Pleasure form antithetic notions 
and are by no means to be treated as synonymous terms. And, 
in a word, we find ourselves, imperceptibly drawn back, every 


* Sidgwick : Methods of Ethics, Bk. I., ch. 9, (1884). 
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now and then, to methods and ideas for which this old Greek 
philosopher was originally to blame or praise. Thus it is no 
slight matter when a scholar of the twelfth century translates 
the writings of such a man from the Arabian tongue, with its 
subtle additions and glosses, into the general language of the 
learned and devout. In the twelfth century the schools of the 
Moors in Spain were the true centre of philosophic speculation. 
But ere the twelfth century began, there were growing indica- 
tions that metaphysics and religion had commingled. This is 
no place at which to express either the reasons for this or the 
manner of it. It merely remains to be stated that the abstruse 
oriental intellect pushed these debates further and more fre- 
quently than the scholars and thinkers of the West. And it 
should be added that Arabic came more easily than Greek to 
those who owed a good deal of their philology to the Crusades. 

Let us remember that the translation of Aristotle to which 
we have referred was executed before the first Crusade; before 
the Latin version by Boéthius was known to any great extent ; 
and before religion had taken refuge in dialectics. The first 
Crusade set forth to Jerusalem in 1096. Charles Jourdain* 
asserts that Aristotle was only partially known in Europe before 
the twelfth century, and this was altogether through Boéthius’ 
translation, which dates from the sixth century, and dilutes the 
Greek philosophy with that of the unfortunate Roman. 

These are the outlines of a performance which may safely 
challenge a better hand than mine to fill up its details with an 
accurate and vivid picture. Scheffel has done something 
towards this result by his admirable historical novel, entitled 
“Ekkehard.” But in that thick fog which was rapidly gath- 
ering over Europe only vague forms and shadowy masses of 
color are preserved for the eye of the peering student of a 
theme like this. Iam not ignorant that Jourdain has denied 
to Hermannus Contractus the glory of this achievement, but, 
after careful examination, the fact remains impregnable.t 

* Cf. Ueberweg : Hist. Philos. I. 867, Am. Ed. 

+ Jourdain (Recherches critique sur l’Age et l’Origine des Traductions 
latines d’Aristote. . . . Paris, 1819 and 1848)-has, as I have said above, 
attacked this position. Briefiy stated his arguments are these: 1. That 


Trithemius followed Jacques de Bergame in ascribing to Hermannus 
Contractus a knowledge of Arabic. 2. That Metzler (whom he calls 
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St. Gall and Reichenau were two points of light amid the 
gathering darkness. And if Herman translated Aristotle, to 
whatever extent, at so early a period, it goes to prove that his 
rendering was in advance of most, if not of nearly all, those 
versions which had come into use in the western schools. He 
had a brother (or perhaps an uncle) Manegold, who died in 


Mezler) has added the statement about the Poetics and Rhetoric. 3. 
That every one else has followed these two authorities. 4. That ‘‘ Her- 
mannus Alemannus” wrote in Toledo, to which the other Hermann 
could not have journeyed. 5. That the translations were by this ‘‘ Her- 
mannus Alemannus” (Herman the German) who flourished in the first 
half of the thirteenth century. 

It is enough to say in reply: 1. That the concluding words of a man- 
uscript naturally relate, not to its author, but to its transcriber. The 
MS. mentioned by Jourdain, and the other MS. in the Bibliotheque 
Royale, of the fifteenth century (viz: ‘‘ Doctrina Mahumeti, quae apud 
Saracenos magnae auctoritatis est, ab Hermanno latine translata.”--Cod. 
MS. No. 6,225) are both later than their original date. This second MS. 
may be by Hermann de Schildis, a monk of the thirteenth century. 2. 
Everyone has not ‘‘ followed” the authority of Metzler and Trithemius. 
The ‘‘anonymous Mellicensis,” for example, enumerates treatises by 
Hermannus Contractus upon Computation, Astronomy, Physiology, and 
Poetry, which at least imply that Aristotle had largely affected his 
studies. 3. It is notable to find ‘‘Hermannus Allemannus” quoting 
Cicero in his two introductions, when we know Hermannus Contractus 
to have been very fond of Cicero. 4. ‘‘ Hermannus Alemannus” says 
that he has met great ‘‘ impediments” and “ difficulties” in accomplish- 
ing this translation and the difference between Latin and Arabic poetry 
forbade a poetical rendering, which would coincide with Hermannus 
Contractus’ personal obstacles and with his natural desire as a poet, to 
attempt a rendering in verse. 5. ‘‘ Hermannus Alemannus” refers to 
‘** Johannes Burgensis” (John of Burgau, in Suabia) as a bishop and the 
king’s chancellor and his personal friend, and the promoter of this 
work. I cannot find ‘‘John of Burgau,” but Hermannus Contractus 
was a Suabian; and Suabia is very near to Reichenau! Hermannus 
Contractus was also closely associated with Conrad and Henry III. 
(whose lives he wrote). 

It is a curious question, this. It is only another proof of the neglect 
into which a great man has fallen. For Hermann is called ‘ nostri 
miraculum seculi,” by the next generation who came after him. And 
there is no absolute proof that, ‘‘ without lexicon or grammar” (for so 
Jourdain puts it) he could not have mastered Arabic. Observing the 
cognate topics of his other writings to those of Aristotle, I am therefore 
not in the least inclined to yield to even Mons. Charles Jourdain. M. 
Buhle is doubtless correct in regarding H. Contractus and ‘‘H. Ale- 
mannus ” as the same person, 
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Palestine. He had a brother Werner, who afterwards became 
a legate to Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) in the fierce struggle 
between Pope and Emperor in 1077. He was well-placed both 
by his family connections * and by his situation at a center of 
learning, to secure the best manuscripts and the best Arabic 
knowledge. And it evinces decided wisdom and toil on his 
part, to have undertaken and completed this translation—but 
only such wisdom and such toil as would be natural to such a 
scholar. 

There is then no doubt that the humble paralytic, from his 
bed of pain, influenced effectually the scholastic movements of 
the succeeding centuries. Could he have seen the swarming 
thousands who built the Abbey of the Paraclete; could he 
have witnessed in vision the uprising of such schools as St. 
Victor in France and Oxford in England ; could he have heard 
Roger Bacon confess his indebtedness to these pages ; could he 
have foreseen the infinite consequences both to the preserva- 
tion and the hindrance of human thought—with what strange 
zeal would he have traced each weary line! 

But he could not know it. He had removed, at thirty years 
of age, to his perpetual celibacy at Reichenau—Augia the Rich, 
as it is called in the Latin tongue. It was built on an island 
in Unter See, in the Lake of Constance, which was joined to 
the northern shore by a tongue of land forming a shallow ford. 
There, with great mountains to gaze upon, and with fair waters 
to eatch for him the rosy light of evening; with the brethren 
of the convent laboring cheerfully in their fields or toiling at 
hard studies in their cells, Hermann of Vehringen, Hermann 
of Reichenau, Hermannus Contractus, Hermann der Gebrech- 
liche, Hermann the Cripple, spent his uneventful life. It may 
even be that we must add to these numerous appellations 
another—* Hermannus Alemannus,” Hermann the German— 
by which he was also known; and to crown the multitude of 
his titles it should be said that he wrote his own name 
“ Herimann.” 

in this busy seclusion he compiled the legends of some of 
the saints, and it was here that he prepared his valuable com- 

* See an elaborate dissertation in Wegelin : Thes. Rerwm Suevicarum, 
ii. p. 120. 
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pendium of universal history. He called it a “Chronicon,” 
and in its pages he has condensed the story of the world, from 
the first year of the Christian era, down to the year 1054, the 
date of his own death. It is very brief through its earlier por- 
tions. We have in it only a meager record of the ancient part 
of the “Six Ages.” But after a time its statements become 
fuller and more explicit. When it reaches contemporaneous 
events it furnishes an exceedingly important source of German 
history, and is so recognized and reprinted in several accessible 
editions. One could no easier proceed in German antiquities 
without it, than he could disregard the Kcclesiastical History 
of Beda, or the Chronicle of William of Malmsbury in English 
research. The latter part of Hermann’s “ Chronicon ” is almost 
a diary of current affairs, in which, from time to time, we get 
glimpses of the man’s own personality and surroundings. He 
speaks of Reichenau as “ Augia nostra,” and thus settles his 
residence. He tells of a basilica erected by Henry VIII. (the 
Black), to “our patron, St. Mark the Evangelist.” So we may 
safely take the little isle in Unter See as the spot from which 
he looked out upon the dark and stormy period in which he 
lived. Beyond the broken crests of these waters were the con- 
fusions of a time with which he, happily, had but little to do. 
Yet those were days when the Truce of God (1041) was neces- 
sary in order to prevent the bloody feuds of the barons during 
Advent and Lent, and from Wednesday evening of each week 
until the following Monday morning. Amid all these conflicts, 
however, Hermann dwelt secure, and the Rhine stream of see- 
ular affairs poured through his life as the actual Rhine stream 
flowed through the peaceful lake. Guarded by religion and 
separated by the waters from ‘oo curious observation, the 
Paralytic was content. The island, which had once been a mere 
sand bank, was now under admirable cultivation, and afforded 
an illustration of thrift and piety to all around. 

It is during these closing scenes of the story, traced for us 
in the “ Chronicon,” that we meet a touching entry among its 
incidents. Under the year 1052 the crippled hand slowly pens 
these words: “ At the same time, on the 9th of January, my 
mother Hiltrude, the wife of the Count Wolfrad, a pious, meek, 
generous, and religious woman, and one who was as devoted to, 
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and happy in, her husband and her seven surviving children as 
any person could be, closed the last day of her life, in about 
the sixty-first year of her age and the forty-fourth of her mar- 
riage, and was buried at the villa of Alshausen, in a sepulchre 
under the chapel of St. Udalric, which she had herself con- 
structed.” Then follows a brief poem, in which the merits and 
the love of this dear mother are affectionately told. 

Hermann, on the best of testimony, was a person of just this 
amiable and beautiful spirit. He is called “ hilarissimus,” as 
if to show his great cheerfulness. He was a strict vegetarian 
in diet. Injustice he hated, and he scorned every sort of vice. 
Nor was vice uncommon or unobtrusive, since it was to the 
Pope of Hermann’s day (Leo IX., 1049-1054) that stern Peter 
Damiani sent his awful “Gomorrah Book.” In addition to 
these excellent qualities our monk was unusually free from 
envy and all malice, things which were, alas! equally common 
with the grosser sins. It is another curiously instructive testi- 
mony to his worth and breadth of mind, that one of his biogra- 
phers—quoting the old adage—says of him that he “ considered 
nothing human as alien to his research.” 

He preserved this calmness and sweetness of temper to the 
furthest limit of his days. Not long before he died he said to 
his faithful friend, Berthold of Constance: “ Do not, I say, do 
not ask me about this; but rather attend to what I will tell 
you, for in you I do not a little confide. I shall die, doubtless, 
in a very short time. I shall not live, I shall not get well.” 
He added that he was so “seized with an ineffable desire and 
delight towards that untransitory world, and that eternal and 
immortal life” that all things of this passing existence seemed 
empty and vain, and dropped like motes (flocc?) from him in 
the breath of that heavenly air. Then he proceeded to detail 
a vision in which he had fancied himself reading and re-reading 
the “ Hortensius” of Cicero. His mind was clear; his hopes 
for religion and for education were high ; but all was now over 
and he must depart. Therefore he quietly and pathetically 
ends by saying: “Teedet quidem me vivere,” for it “irked 
him to live longer,” encumbered with this crippled and suffer- 
ing body. And so, on the 24th of September, 1054, died Her- 
mannus Contractus, in the forty-second year of his age, having 

VOL, IX. 41 
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finished his course and kept the faith. His “Chronicon” 
closes in the same year as his life. 

It is to this man, sweet of temper and pure of soul, that we 
can now accredit the purest and sweetest of the Latin hymns, 
the “ Veni Sancte Spiritus,” which has hitherto gone under the 
name of “ Robertus IT., Rex Francie.” And here again the 
argument needs to be developed at length, for there is little 
merit in that method of inquiry which disturbs without re- 
establishing. 

The first person to attribute the hymn to the King of France 
is Durandus.* His book treats of ceremonial observances and 
is one of the rarest of printed volumes. The splendid copy in 
the Astor Library is upon vellum, and it is not only beautiful 
in itself, but it is extremely valuable as a specimen of the third 
book ever printed from movable types. The two previous 
examples are the famous Guttenburg Bible and the Psalter of 
Mentz. It is an exceptional piece of good fortune, therefore, 
which gives to an American scholar the opportunity to verify 
a quotation on which so important a fact has turned for so 
many years without challenge. I have personally tested this 
quotation and its exact English rendering is as follows: 


‘* Notker, abbot of St. Gall in Germany, first composed sequences with 
notes of his own in the Alleluia, And Nicholaus the Pope + granted that 
they should be sung at masses. But Hermannus Contractus, a German, 
inventor of the astrolabe, composed these sequences : Rex omnipotens 
and Sancti Spiritus, and Ave Maria and the antiphons Alma Redempto- 
rts mater and Simon Barjona. Peter, bishop of Compostella, made the 
Salve regina. And the King of France, Robert by name, composed the 
sequences Veni Sancte Spiritus and the hymn Chorus nove Hierusalem.” 


It is hard to crowd into one paragraph more errors than are 
in this. Notker was not abbot of St. Gall. Innocent III. was 
very severe on Vodalric of St. Gall because such a “ spiritual” 
and able man had lived and died unhonored among them; a 
simple monk whose labors, sequences, and death received no 
special notice in their religious year. 

Nor did Hermann write the Sancti Spiritus adsit, for this, 

* Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, Lib. IV., pt. I. 
+ Nicholas II., 1059-1061.—The volume, I may mention, is finely 


printed, and the ligatures and contractions will not prove very trouble- 
some to a person of any patience who is at all familiar with cryptography. 
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on the best of testimony, was the production of Notker; and 
was sung as his composition at Rome under the papal regula- 
tions of Innocent III. Ekkehard the Younger may be trusted 
in this matter, though he is not always accurate, when in his 
life of Notker he definitely claims it for him. 

Nor can Hermann be said with truth to have “invented” 
the astrolabe. He wrote two treatises upon its use and was 
quite familiar with it. But J. A. Fabricius positively asserts 
that it was “commonly employed in the days of Ptolemy,” and 
if we are to credit Evelyn* the study of astronomy was a 
favorite pursuit of the Arabian scholars of this period. Not 
however until the times of the Portuguese voyages was it made 
serviceable in navigation. 

Another error is that respecting the Ave Maria. Koch 
supposes it to belong to the thirteenth century. Some have 
ascribed it to Adam of St. Victor. It carries in itself the evi- 
dence of a devotion to the Virgin which is doubtless later than 
this period, though there are some grounds for assigning it to 
Heribert of Eichstetten, who died in 1042. Hermann certainly 
did write the Ave preclara maris stella, which may have been 
mistaken for this. It is not impossible, but it is scarcely prob- 
able, that the Ave Maria is his composition. 

Durand ascribes the Salve regina to Peter of Compostella. 
Gerbert,+ who evidently has Durand in his eye, inclines to this 
view but names several other presumptive authors. Trithemius 
and others allow it to Hermann. Then comes Wegelin,t and 
in an exhaustive monograph settles that Hermann is the true 
author. 

In the case of Robert II. we are made sure that he cannot 
rightly take possession of the Chorus nove Hierusalem. It is 
the work of Fulbert of Chartres, who died in 1029, and it is 
included now, without question or debate, in every complete 
edition of his writings. 

Such mistakes as these lead us to ask after the personal char- 
acter and scholarship of the man who has committed and per- 
petuated them. Durand was a lawyer of the thirteenth cen- 
tury who studied at Bologna and taught at Modena; a legate 


* In his ‘* Navigation.” 
+ De Cantu, etc., ii. 27. t Thes. Rer. Suev., ii. p. 120, ff. 
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of Pope Martin IV.; dean of the church at Chatres and Bishop 
of Mende. The fact that he was dean of Chartres and yet 
ascribes the Chorus nove Hierusalem to Hermannus rather 
than to Fulbert, is significant but not convincing. 

Durand then was the first person to affix the name of Robert 
II. to the Vent Sancte Spiritus. Next in point of time comes 
Trithemius, the abbot of Spanheim; historian and scholar; 
indefatigable in researches but erratic and prejudiced; born 
1462 and dying 1516. His true name is Johann von Triten- 
heim, and we derive this and other information about authors 
and their writings from his Liber de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis 
—a biographical dictionary, like those of Jerome, Gennadius, 
and Isidore, to which he really furnishes an appendix. Egon 
in his account of the distinguished men of Reichenau* asserts 
that Trithemius is “unjustly hostile to the monks of Reiche- 
nau” in saying that “our Hermannus” was from St. Gall, 
when even Metzler conceded on behalf of his own convent that 
Hermann had changed his residence from St. Gall to Reiche- 
nau. But be this as it may, the positive statements of Trithe- 
mius which give the Veni Sancte to Robert II. instead of 
Hermann has been generally accepted. Garainal Bona, Archon, 
and others agree with him. 

But there is a break in the continuity of faith. Clichtoveus 
—an authority much esteemed—expresses no opinion about the 
author of the Veni Sancte further than to say “ quisquis is 
fuerit ”—whoever he might have been. 

Rambach in his Anthology + comes now to the rescue. He 
says it is “ganz unstreitig von Robert” —and all the German 
critics, with the single exception of Daniel, have followed this 
authority blindly. Whatever the Germans said has usually 
been enough for the English. There the Veni Sancte is, in 
every collection, attributed, without a shadow of doubt, to 
Robert the King. 

There should have been less positiveness about this, if the 
accurate Daniel had been noticed more carefully. He praises 
the language of Clichtoveus who says that the author “ who- 


* « De viris illustribus Augie Divitis "—quoted by Pez: Thesaurus An- 
ecdotorum I, : 3: 68.—Cf. Migne: Patrol., vol. 148. 
+ Anthologie, i. 227. 
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ever he was” must have been “inwardly filled with light,” 
and he italicizes the guisqguis is fuerit.* 

But as Robert, with only three others, appears to have 
escaped the wreck of the sequences in the sixteenth century 
even Daniel allows the Veni Sancte to him ; and Abp. Trench 
finds that “there exists no good reason why we should ques- 
tion” that Robert wrote it. 

We may dismiss any conjectures that Innocent III. was its 
author though there have been great efforts to credit this 
hymn to his pen. Dom Remy Celliert and Mignet seem the 
strongest of his partisans, but their arguments, remarks, and 
references are weak. 

A sample of the general looseness of citation can be found 
in Kehrein,§ who announces that Gerbert “holds Hermannus 
Contractus to be the author” of the Veni Sancte. Gerbert does 
nothing of the kind. He names Hermann with others. But 
it is quite true that he does not name Robert. 

Setting aside Innocent II., although Brander in his Index 
Sequentiarum grants it to him, the authorship of the hymn is 
seen to rest between the king and the monk. Innocent was 
at the summit of temporal power| and this posthumous flattery 
was natural, but we cannot find any reason which justifies it. 
He was once thought to have written the Ave mundi spes 
Mariae. But he did not write the Stabat Mater, and he did 
not compose the Veni Sancte. Let any one examine the Ave 
mundi and he will renounce the hope that he who wrote this 
was equal to either of the other pieces. And besides, Wrang- 
ham had every ground for giving the Ave mundi itself to 
Adam of St. Victor. It is modern in its tone—modern, that 
is, as compared with the time of Innocent. It is not found 
before the fourteenth century. May we not safely affirm that 
Innocent has then no place among the Latin hymn writers, 
and this without fear of serious contradictions ¢ 

* Daniel: Thes. Hymnologicus, ii. 35. 
+ Seriptores Ecclesiastici, xiii. 109, note. t Patrologia, 141: 901. 

§ Lat. Sequenzen, No. 125. His language is ‘‘ Gerbert: De Mus. S., ii. 
27” (it is 227), ‘‘ halt den Herm. Contr. fiir den Verf.” 

| For the character of Innocent ITI. there is hardly a better instructor 
to be chosen than Edgar, in his brilliantly satirical ‘“* Variations of 


Popery,” p. 186. He had gained ‘“ Sacerdotal sovereignty, regal mon- 
archy, and dominion over kings,” says Edgar. 
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Now Robert IJ. is much in the same condition with Inno- 
eent III. His is a shining name to which to affix popular 
hymns. He has been credited with the Ave maris stella, the 
parent of all praises to the Virgin. But Cardinal Thomasius, 
who ought to be good authority, attributes this to Fortunatus, 
bishop of Poitiers. Nor, as we have already noted, is the 
sequence Sancti Spiritus adsit to be assigned to him. Yet, 
under the year 1110, the “ancient customs of Cluny ” collated 
by St. Udalric, Hermann’s ancestor, give us this “at Pente- 
cost”* with the “ response” Spiritus Sanctus—which is enough 
to show that such praise to the Holy Spirit was a usual part of 
divine worship. With the Chorus novae we have already 
dealt ; and the Rex omnipotens belongs to Hermann though it 
is ascribed to Robert—another instance, by the way, of that 
sort of inaccuracy which casts a ray of light on the present 
problem. 

The sequences of which Robert is the presumed author are 
printed in the Patrologia of Migne.t Only one of them how- 
ever merits any particular notice. It is the Ze lucis auctor per- 
sonent. Daniel assigns it to the fourteenth or fifteenth century ; 
but Mone and Koch so far disagree with his judgment as to 
place it in the fifth. They are probably nearer right than he. 
The hymn is early found in the Anglo-Saxon church, and it is 
among the old Vatican MSS.§ and the hymns collected by 
George Cassander. It is not likely then to have belonged to 
so comparatively late a period as the days of Robert. 

The king’s other sequences are six in number and it is not 
partiality to Hermannus which leads us to assert that they are 
of no importance. When they are once examined they assert 
the fact loudly enough, on their own behalf! But the per- 
sonal history of their author has a bearing on the case which 
must not be overlooked. 

Robert was the son of Hugh Capet; he was born at Orleans 
in 970 and died at Melun, July 20, 1031; having been sole 
king since 996, and the colleague of his father since 988, when 


* D’Achery: Spicilegium, i. 641. + Vol. 141: 959, ff. 

tIt is in the Sarum Briviary and in Stephenson’s: Hys. of Anglo- 
Saxon Church (Surtees Society). 

§ As given by Card. Angelo Mai. 
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he was also crowned. His first wife was Lieutgarde, daughter 
of Arnoul, Count of Flanders. On her death he married 
Bertha, the widow of the Count of Chartres, who was his 
cousin four times removed. This degree of kin was close 
enough to displease Pope Gregory V., who excommunicated 
Robert for resisting a divorce which the council decreed. 
Such a ban was too severe to be borne and the king yielded, 
though Baronius is authority for the statement that he did it 
most reluctantly and even tried, in spite of all, to reclaim his 
wife again. Whatever value attaches to the reign and ser- 
vices of this monkish puppet-of-a-king can be found drawn out 
at length in Sismondi* and in the Histoire Litteraire.t His 
dispositién was that of a prelate and not of a monarch. He 
established four monasteries and built seven churches, to the 
never ceasing laudation of his benevolence. He supported 
three hundred paupers entirely ; and a thousand in part. His 
kingship, thanks to ecclesiastical influence, lasted for thirty- 
four years. It was externally a troubled period and not espe- 
cially pleasant at home; inasmuch as the king had taken to 
wife the handsome shrew, Constance, the daughter of William, 
Count of Arles. And those who admire the character and 
virtues of Robert should not forget that he was the father of 
a natural son, Amauri, who was great-great-grandfather (tris- 
aieul) to Simon de Montfort. Truly, when all is said, this is 
scarcely the person in whom we would prefer implicitly to 
believe, when we sing 
‘* Holy Spirit come and shine 
Sweetly in this heart of mine.” 


On the other hand Hermann of Reichenau grows more purely 
interesting the more he is studied. He has been so unfortun- 
ate as to be confused with other persons in two or three cases. 
By Brander he is identified with Hartmann of St. Gall, and 
the sequence Rex omnipotens is taken from him.t Here 
Brander is wrong, and it would be a good thing if this were 

* Hist. des Francais, iv. pp. 98-111. 

+ Hist. Lit. de la France, vii. pp. 826-333. 

t The full inquiry can be pursued in Daniel, v. 66 and ii. 181; Neale: 
Sequentiae, p. 58; DuMeril: Poesies Populaires, p. 380; in Pearson’s 
Sarum Sequences and in Kehrein. 
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his only error of designation. But the indulgent and attentive 
reader has doubtless perceived long ago what a Serbonian bog 
is this mediaeval imperiousness of statement—tyrannical as it 
is in its vicious clutch upon the feet of modern explorers, 
The best that we can do is oftentimes not the best we would 
do. Here for example, is the pretty little sequence, Veni 
Sancte Spiritus et reple which Konigsfeld thinks to be Her- 
mann’s work, but which is probably no older than the fourteenth 
century and is by some anonymous composer who imitated the 
great masters. This last fact suggests a new element in the 
consideration. There is such a dearth of originality and force 
that for the most part, the poets can be seen as far away as if 
each were a Chimborazo, across the level plain of conventual 
dullness. 

The same ill-fortune has followed this poor monk every- 
where. Beside the Rex omnipotens he composed the Ave 
praeclara maris stella, but this has been the source, as we have 
seen, of a confusion with Fortunatus’ sequence and the author’s 
very name is miswritten and becomes “ Heinricus, monachus 
San Gallensis.” This was the poem which was thought worthy 
of the famous Albertus Magnus (Albert von Regensburg) and 
io, Wackernagel and Koch credit it to him without any query! 
Mone however has vindicated the claim of Hermann, which is 
also set forth in full in the Patrologia of Migne. So that we 
are again sure of a piece which has been of sufficient merit for 
others to covet it. 

Then comes the antiphon Simon Barjona, which DuMeril 
faintly perceives afar off and calls “Simon Baronia (?)” and 
of which no trace remains. There are two more sequences 
about which however no debate exists. These are the Salve 
regina, which Daniel calls a “ most celebrated antiphon ;” and 
the Alma Redemptoris mater, whose refrain Chaucer employed 
in that “ Prioress’s Tale” which Wordsworth has so happily 
modernized. 

In addition we must observe that the Veni Sancte is attri- 
buted to Hermann simultaneously, and by the same authority 
as that which credits him with the other sequences. Two 
other pieces— Vow haec melos pangat and Gratus honos hier- 
archia—are lost. But the Salve regina was worth contending 
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for and so Gerbert names Gregory II., Peter of Compostella, 
St. Bernard and “ Adhemar, Episcopus Podiensis” as well as 
Hermann, in the list of probable authors. Of the number he 
rather prefers Adhemar the Bishop of Puy. But it is at least 
suggestive that all of these old critics are willing and even 
anxious to endorse Hermannus Contractus as “the marvel of 
the age ;” the best man of his time in music and the writer of 
a work upon metrical rules. These accomplishments gave to 
him the title of Doctor Egregius and that he could have written 
the Veni Sancte is beyond a peradventure. 

Let us return for an instant to the positive proof which is 
relied upon to establish Robert as the author of the sequence. 
The first argument is that there was no sufficient competitor 
to whom to assign it. But surely Hermannus is now a com- 
petitor of real merit and formidable pretensions. And it must 
not be forgotten that the king was a religious pet, to whom 
adulation was agreeable.—But if this first argument is weak 
the second is still weaker. It amounts in brief to a develop- 
ment of the harmony between the king’s life and his lovely 
verses. Yet here again the poor monk of Reichenau has the 
advantage. Not the companionship of a shrewish wife nor the 
uncertainties of a trembling kingdom ean so discipline and 
sweeten the heart as the exercise of physical fortitude, and the 
present prospect of imminent death. 

A vital fact intrudes into the inquiry at this point and will 
not be ignored. It is that the Veni Sancte is found in the Ger- 
man hymnaries, and not in the French. In the controversy 
over the Vent Creator a similar fact respecting that hymn was 
much insisted upon and with great propriety and sound reason. 
Printing had not multiplied copies of the favorite songs of the 
church and therefore these were propagated like the runners 
of a strawberry vine, by extensions about a given centre where 
we are pretty certain to find the original root. Germany is 
now the assured home of the Venz Creator whose author is not 
Charlemagne, or Gregory the Great but Rabanus Maurus, the 
Bishop of Mainz. A similar investigation as to the sources of 
the Veni Sancte can be pursued by the help of the laborious 
Kehrein. In his elaborate list we do not perceive the French 
collections at all. On the contrary we discover those of St. 
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Gall, Kreuzlingen, Freiburg, Karlsruhe, Mainz, Ebersburg, 
Rome (1481), Venice (1497) and later examples from the 
presses of Cologne, Prague, Eichstetten, Lubec, and Basel. 
In all of these the hymn appears. Brander also found it in 
the earliest codices of the three great neighboring cloisters of 
St. Gall} Reichenau and Einsiedeln. We may also set beside 
this positive evidence the negative fact that the hymn does 
not apparently show itself in France anterior to the Paris 
Breviary, which, as every one knows, is of comparative recent 
date. 

There is but one more consideration to be adduced, and with 
this before us the case can be viewed from another standpoint 
and made more impregnable than ever. It is the testimony of 
St. Gall herself to the manuscripts in her present library. For 
this I am indebted the Very Rev. Otto Zardetti, D.D., for- 
merly librarian of St. Gall and at present a resident of this 
country. I had secured a list of MSS. in the catalogued treas- 
ures of that collection, and I wrote to ask what light he could 
give me in my search. He promptly and courteously replied 
that he possessed the list of those manuscripts and that it lay 
before him as he wrote. “I have before me, he says, “the 
catalogue of the manuscripts of St. Gall’s library, out of which 
I take the following notes, which might give you at least some 
satisfaction. ... I find that... the ‘codices’ given under 
‘Hermannus C.’ are all the same with those given in the other 
list of hymns under ‘ Veni S.,’ thus proving that this hymn 
was ascribed to ‘Herm. C.’ The majority are of the eleventh 
century.” Then he gives me six manuscripts, in each of which 
the author and hymn are the same. He adds, “ There is scarcely 
any space for doubting his authorship of the ‘ Veni S.,’ if we 
consider his character, devotion, ete.” 

Neither Mone nor Daniel traced the hymn further back than 
the thirteenth century. This statement would seem then to be 
as conclusive as any evidence that could be offered, and it is 
decidedly stronger than that which assigns the Dies rae to 
Thomas of Celano or the Stabat mater to Jacoponus. 

The limits of this article prevent any comparison of the 
other verses of Hermannus with the Veni Sancte Spiritus. 
Nor do they allow any criticism of his extant writings. Nor 
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will they permit us to indulge in a rendering of that amusing 
episode (told so admirably by Scheffel)* which we would be 
glad to take from the pedantic Latin of the crabbed and en- 
vious Gunzo, as we find it in Martene. The bitter Gunzo set- 
tles forever the question whether there was any jealousy be- 
tween St. Gall and Reichenau, and whether historic truth 
might not be compelled to wait many a century for the vapors 
to clear away. 

In a word I may say that I have made an exhaustive study 
of every source of information which bears on the character 
and writings of Hermannus Contractus. I have pursued 
Robert and him through the “quellen” of German history ; 
through the works of Canisius, and Despont, and Urstitius, 
and Martene, and Mabillon, and Pertz, and D’Achery, and 
Dom Remy Cellier, as well as through all the hymnologists 
and the Monumenta Germania Historica of the “Society for 
Opening the Sources of German History.” In these and in 
encyclopsedias of LaRousse and Ersch-Gruber and the great 
Patrologia of Migne I have honestly investigated every by- 
path and blind alley. From all this search I have risen with 
the conviction that he was the ablest, most distinguished—and 
best forgotten—man of his period. In two places he has re- 
ceived special attention aside from Migne and the local his- 
tories. For Ussermant and Possevint have devoted them- 
selves to obtaining some share of justice for his memory. His 
didactic poem on the “ Eight Principal Vices” has been dis- 
covered and printed in the Zeitschrift of Haupt.§ But his 
lives of Conrad and of Henry III. have not been preserved. 
It is manifest that he was a voluminous writer. Metzler after 
giving the names of some of his more prominent sequences 
adds that he composed “cetera mille alia.” So also speaks 
Trithemius. 

Far away from the noises of his time and separated by the 
waters of the lake from the trampling pilgrim bands which 
went to and fro between east and west, Hermann of Reichenau 


* Vol. i. 296. It was writen in 960 and its substance is in Scheffel’s 
“ Ekkehard.” 

+ Prodromus Germ. Sacr., Tom. i. p. 145, seq. ¢t De Apparatu. 

$ Vol. xiii. 
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passed his quiet hours. His conventual home was rich. Its 
abbot was said to be able to journey to Rome without sleeping 
anywhere on the way except upon his own soil. Such was 
this religious house then—secure and sufficient to itself amid 
all secular changes. 

When Hermann died they buried him in his ancestral tomb 
at Alshausen. In 1631 “three bones” of him were exhumed 
and carried “by force” to the monastery of Ochsenhausen— 
but who took them, or who resisted the taking of them, does 
not transpire. We must be content with these meagre par- 
ticulars of a gentle, patient, scholarly, modest, and pious life. 
It is the life of a man who mastered great obstacles by the 
genius of faith and self-devotion. 

Two hundred years before Christ there came into Ceylon 
the Buddhist missionary Mahinda. The king received him 
kindly and built for him and his monks a convent on the hill 
Mihintale, to the east of the royal city. On the western face 
of this hill Mahinda had his own retreat cut out from the liv- 
ing rock. Still can be seen—though after two thousand years 
—this study in which the great teacher of Ceylon “sat and 
thought and worked through the long years of his peaceful 
and useful life.” Under the cool shadow of his rock; with 
his stone couch on which to repose; and with the busy plain, 
so far removed from him, sending up its faint noises from be- 
low, there wrought the sage. And there he died at last and 
was buried in the neighboring Dagaba. Modern times have 
nearly forgotten him—but no story of that valley, or of that 
island, is complete without his name. 

And so in this later manner lived and died Hermann of 
Vehringen, who laid down earthly honors to take up the pur- 
suit of heavenly glory; who overcame peevishness of mind 
and weakness of body by faith and hope and love; who looked 
out and down upon his times from this serene distance ; and 
who went to his last long sleep beneath the shadow of the 


Rock. 


SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
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Artiche V.— THE CHRISTIAN IDEALISM OF R. W. 
EMERSON, 


THE two most original and powerful literary men in the 
English-speaking world of this century began their career in 
the ministry of the Christian Religion. It came of their 
birth and education. They were born and bred that way. 
Thomas Carlyle was a Scotch Presbyterian. He drank the 
strong and sturdy peculiarities of the land of John Knox and 
the Solemn League and Covenant with his mother’s milk. “I 
was bound to tell him,” said Mr. Emerson in his youth to Mr. 
Coleridge in his old age, when the latter was passing some 
sharp strictures upon Unitarianism, “that I was born and bred 
a Unitarian.” He was of a family of ministers, of New Eng- 
land ministers, of the eighth generation in a consecutive line. 
Both these men turned away in early manhood from the min- 
istry. Mr. Carlyle said that he would rather perish in the ditch 
than live by such a trade. Mr. Emerson was “approbated ” to 
preach at the age of twenty-three, and “ ordained” at the age 
of twenty-six, but, after a pastorate of three years, came to 
regard the forms of Christianity as more honored in the breach 
than in the observance, and abandoned the pulpit and the table 
of sacramental communion. 

In such a position, discrediting institutions and services that 
in the popular mind were associated with Christianity, as 
almost, if not quite, essential to it, and identical with it, these 
gentlemen fell under infidel suspicions, and their names were 
cast out as evil. 

More than half a century has since elapsed,—a crowded 
period in the world’s affairs, crowded also with great activity 
on the part of both those remarkable men, and receiving many 
persuasive influences from them. We do not know of any 
persons in the period who pursued the steady tenor of their 
way with more conscientious and unremitting industry, or who 
down to old age labored harder for the enlargement of truth, 
according to their own sense and conviction of it. As scholars, 
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they rank with the most laborious and learned the world has 
at any period produced. Their personal friendship, their 
vivacious and sympathetic correspondence, and their hearty co- 
operation, each promoting in his respective country the fame, 
and renown, and interest of the other, constitute a charming 
and unequalled chapter in the history of literature. Both 
these writers excelled in the critical faculty. They possessed 
extreme penetration. Both were masters of expression. Each 
has written some of the best English of the century. Carlyle 
denounced with merciless satire and invective every hypocrisy 
and sham that passed under his eye. Becoming sour and 
grouty, however, with years, through excessive study and un- 
sanitary habits, he lapsed into cynicism, despondency, and des- 
pair; while Emerson never faltered in faith, but preserved his 
constancy, his courage, and his hope, with his native sweetness, 
in serene and venerable age, to the final hour. 

As philosopher, scholar, and master of literature, the emi- 
nence of Emerson is universally acknowledged. He is an 
honor to our country; he is an honor to the human race. 
“Tell Emerson,” said Charles Sumner, when he lay dying, 
“that I love him, that I revere him.” Many in England re- 
garded him as “the most original thinker and the highest- 
reaching ethical teacher America has produced, whose aim was 
to make truth lovely and manhood valorous, and who has exer- 
cised on some of the most thoughtful minds of his age an 
influence not exceeded by that of any other writer of the cen- 
tury.” Tyndall wrote upon a volume of his works, which he 
felt had ennobled his mind, “ Purchased by inspiration.” 

Freedom from positivism and dogmatism was a marked trait 
in Mr. Emerson’s mind. He did not lay hands upon the mys- 
tery and insoluble secret of being. The dark questions he 
contemplated, but resolved not. He looked at them from 
many sides, and sometimes spake from one point of view, 
sometimes from another. Always an optimist, he wrote now 
as a mystic, now as a pantheist, now as an ancient, now as a 
modern, and now as of the church of the Future. His writ- 
ings represent both poles and all latitudes of the mind. This 
exposed him to the charge of inconsistency and contradiction, 
which he did not answer or repel. There was, perhaps, a want 
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of the power of correlation, or of setting one thing against 
another thing, in his mind, a want of judicial balance. The 
favorite phrase of prudential philosophy, “all things con- 
sidered,” is not conspicuous in his writings: I remember meet- 
ing it but once. He confessed a defect of logical power, an 
inability to see inconsistencies and absurdities that seemed such 
to others. He disrelished arguments, and hated disputatious 
controversy, if he hated anything. It struck him oddly, in 
1838, that he was made an object of criticism, and branded an 
heretic. It seemed to him a foolish clamor, nor did it ruffle 
his temper. There was never a man less disposed or less en- 
abled to make a polemic. He said that he was incapable of 
syllogism, or continuous linked statement. He compared his 
power of construction not to building a ship or even a skiff, 
“only boards and logs tied together.” Carlyle addressed him 
at one time, “ You sceptic!” in jest partly ; but many a true 
word is so spoken. ‘ What right have I to write on Prudence, 
whereof I have little?” confesses Emerson, at the opening of 
his Essay upon that subject. He calls it “the virtue of the 
senses, the science of appearances,” and hardly regards it as 
an intellectual virtue, germane to the mind, essential to the 
regulation of opinion as well as of conduct. We are not then 
to look for logical order in Emerson. He was no system-maker. 
He made no creed. He subscribed no other man’s. The vast- 
ness of the universe, the unanswered questions remain. Silence 
is golden. Awe, reverence, and humility belong to his phi- 
losophy, no less than confidence, hope, and cheer. 

Mr. Emerson was of no class, denomination, school, or party. 
His mind was catholic, universal, open to light and truth on 
every side, and from every corner of the heavens. India and 
Persia, Egypt, Palestine, and Greece were incorporated and 
assimilated with his fancies, as well as England and America. 
In childhood, he took Paseal’s “ Thoughts” to church for his 
reading. He found what was good in the vedas and shastras, 
and in classical mythology, as well as in the Bible; Brahma, 
and Buddha, and Jove had interest and mystery for him. He 
did not conceive of the Infinite Soul as leaving himself with- 
out witness in any land or among any of his children. He 
was not at one with the Roman Catholic Church, nor with any 
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branch of Protestantism, nor with the Puritans, from whom he 
came after the flesh, nor with the Unitarians, of whom he was 
“born and bred.” Said the most accomplished convert the 
Roman Catholic Church has made in America, “ We have read 
all Emerson’s works ; but in reperusing them have been struck, 
as never before, with the depth and breadth of his thought, as 
well as with the force and beauty of his expression, and appre- 
ciate him much higher as thinker and observer, and give him 
credit for honesty of purpose, earnest seeking after truth, we 
had not previously awarded him in so great a degree. We are 
struck with his near approach to the truth, as we are taught it, 
as near as one can, who is so unhappy as to miss it.” Emerson 
valued the revelation of Swedenborg, but he was not a Sweden- 
borgian. He came very near the opinions of George Fox, but 
‘he was not a Quaker. In England, he recognized the strength 
and glory of the national church, and its service in humaniz- 
ing the people ; but no eye was sharper to detect the hypocrisy 
and cant that nestles in her offices and at her altars. He did 
not hold himself aloof from the sceptic, or from “ free relig- 
ion,” but maintained a fellow feeling with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, who had any measure of sincerity and truth. 
Finding in all outward forms not aids to devotion, but a “ pain- 
ful impediment,” he refused the service of any. He carried 
the principle of Independency to its ultimate, and belonged to 
the church of only one member. To the great mass of men, 
who hate solitude, and fear to be in a minority, or even to 
think for themselves, but love to go in crowds, his position is 
strange and inexplicable. He himself presents it as “ The 
Problem,” in the striking poem under that title: 


**T like a church ; I like a cowl ; 
I love a prophet of the soul ; 
And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles ; 
Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowled churchman be.” 


Should we associate or identify him, therefore, with any 
party, his own words would testify the impropriety. He was 
Emerson; not a Platonist, though very like to Plato among 
the ancients; not a disciple of Milton, or Geethe, or Carlyle, 
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though with not a few correspondences to those masters of 
modern thought. Mr. Lowell’s description of him as a “ Greek 
head on right Yankee shoulders,” is a fine characterization of 
his unique combination of ancient and modern elements and 
qualities. 

In considering his religious position and influence, and his 
relation to Christianity, our estimate will depend upon the 
standpoint we ourselves occupy. Viewed from any denomina- 
tional platform, from any creed, catechism, or ritual, his figure 
is larger than can be compressed within their limits. To such 
views his writings give some painful shocks. Even in the Uni- 
tarian denomination, among his closest friends, he was a stone 
of stumbling and a rock of offence, and one of his addresses 
was put under ban as “the latest form of infidelity.” With 
the rejection of the outward forms of Christianity, he rejected 
also its outward supports. The external evidences, upon which 
many rely, gave him no satisfaction. Discrediting them gen- 
erally, he threw himself wholly upon the truth itself, the inner 
light, the light which lighteth every man. Having abandoned 
the outward fortresses, the watchmen upon the walls adjudged 
him false to the hidden treasure in the citadel of the heart. 
And so it will continue to be. Wherever religion is identified 
with forms, and dogmas, and private interpretations, his name 
will still be for crimination and reproach. But from a differ- 
ent standpoint, if Christianity be regarded as a thing essen- 
tially of the Spirit, and the life be more than meat, and the 
body than raiment, and the religion of our Saviour, as a guide 
to conduct, be considered, in Emerson’s words, “the doing of 
all good, and for its sake the suffering of all evil,” then it will 
be agreed that he had this divine secret ; for rarely have mortal 
lips portrayed it more clearly and unequivocally, or in warmer 
and heartier tones, and rarely has it been exhibited in a life of 
such purity, gentleness, and goodness, so near the disposition of 
the Divine Master. 

An accomplished English scholar and master of criticism 
confessed upon our shores winter before last his indebtedness to 
Emerson for some of the highest inspiration that came to his 
mind when a student at Oxford. He associates his influence 
with that of the great preacher, John H. Newman, who led in 

VOL. IX, 42 
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another direction, and who carried himself and others with 
him into the ultimate fold of formal and dogmatic Christianity, 
the Roman Catholic Church. Matthew Arnold assigns this 
honor to Emerson, that he is “a helper of those who would 
live in the Spirit.” And is not this the Christian idea, that as 
moral and intellectual beings we should maintain the ascend- 
ancy of the spirit, and pass the time of our sojourning in this 
world as in the invisible Presence, and find eternal life in 
every service of love and truth, and in every act of duty ?” 

In the writings of Emerson, in those that touch the conduct 
of life and the affairs of the spirit, read attentively and com. 
pared with the words of the Lord Jesus in the Gospels, there 
will be found a charming correspondence, not, indeed, in lan- 
guage and style, not in tropes, and metaphors, and parables, 
but in unity of thought and conviction, in unity of sentiments 
and ideas. The truth is the same, as might be shown in an 
induction of particulars, though allusions to circumstances, 
places, and times are different. Centuries and oceans intervene, 
but beyond these temporary and superficial differences, the 
faith, the hope, and the Divine love are one. There is one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who 
is over all, and through all, and in all. Not that Mr. Emerson 
was always at his best, or always in harmony with the Lord. 
But it may fairly be questioned, whether his discordance is so 
great as that which appears in the writings of many masters of 
Israel, who are held in high repute, or as that which exists in 
many of the symbols that are revered as standards of faith in 
different branches of the church. 

If the conception of Christianity as a divine ideal of life be 
admitted, and its chosen realm be the hidden man of the heart 
—if truth and goodness be its essential elements, if all things 
excellent, and the treasures of wisdom and knowledge are only 
different faces and forms of the One Name that is above every 
name—if the majestical immortality of our religion is to be 
gained by putting off our egotism, and by entering into God, 
in the language of Mr. Emerson; or by self-denial, and the 
daily cross, and seeking first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, in the language of our Lord,—then we may 
give the idealism of Emerson the Christian name, and we may 
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associate this seer of the nineteenth century with the wise and 
good of other ages, and his name may stand as a bulwark and 
defence of moral order, and for the truth that is according to 
godliness. When the strifes of present controversies are over, 
he may be revered as a prophet and witness of that kingdom 
which is righteousness, and joy, and peace in the Holy Spirit, 
and the end and aim of which is the life of God in the soul of 
man. “There is no man,” said Mr. Carlyle, “of whom I am 
so certain always to get something kingly.” It is the testi- 
mony of a lady of venerable years, Miss Elizabeth Peabody, 
that Emerson was “ deeper in Christ” than any one she knew, 
more entirely one with him in spirit, than even Dr. Channing. 
We anticipate after a while general coneurrence with the 
opinion of one of his most intimate, sagacious, and trusted 
friends Mr. Aleott, that Emerson is “ to be taken by the hand 
among all Christians as a brother.” 


W. SALTER. 
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Articte VI—THE LATE PROFESSOR JAMES T. HYDE 
AND HIS NEW CATECHISM.* 


THE New Catechism was prepared by its author in some 
sense under the sanction of a Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States. Though it has never received, 
and from the nature of the case, could not receive any sanction 
of authority, the circumstance that its author was a member of 
the Commission which was selected to formulate a Creed and 
also a Catechism, if this last should be thought desirable, gives 
more than usual importance to this work. In fact, however, 
the new Catechism was undertaken and completed by Professor 
Hyde alone and is to be regarded as his individual work. 

It was originally published in fifty-two weekly numbers in the 
Adwance newspaper and subsequently in a volume. This vol- 
ume has long lain upon our table without any formal notice, and 
so far as we can judge, has failed to attract the public attention 


and the favor to which its merits entitle it. It would seem . 


that the circumstance that it has failed to receive this attention 
might indicate that there is less intelligent interest than we 
might reasonably look for, in the higher spheres and opportu- 
nities of pastoral activity and care. Its title explains the idea 
of its author when it describes it as “A manual of Instruction 
for students and other thoughtful inquirers, consisting of fifty- 
two questions on twelve topics with full answers and appended 
notes designed for a full year’s study.” It is obvious at once 
that the materials for this work were slowly gathered. They are 
the product of years of careful and generous reading, so far as 
they consist of extracts from a very great variety of able 
writers, many of whom were neither theological teachers or 
preachers. To these brief sentences are added copious refer- 
ences to Scripture texts, and these are often skillfully explained 
by the connections in which they are cited and a few brief 


*4 New Catechism : A Manual of Instruction for young students and 
other thoughtful inquirers, etc., etc. By Professor JAMES T. HYDE. 
Chicago: J. H. Revell, 148 and 150 Madison Street, 1884. 
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words of comment. In short the volume is such as a Pastor or 
older friend would do wisely to put into the hands of a young 
person who is interested in the great truths of the Christian faith, 
but is repelled or at least not attracted by theological or pulpit 
phraseology. It might also be very profitably used by a Pas- 
tor as a class-book for weekly instruction with a circle of young 
persons, or even serve as a guide in his weekly lectures, meet- 
ing as it does the loudly uttered demand for “ doctrinal instruc- 
tion” without the repelling attendants of scholastic and out- 
worn terminology, or the spicy bitterness of partizan polemics. 
There need be no suspicion of defective orthodoxy, as the crit- 
ically inclined may discover for themselves, who may test their 
theological acuteness in scenting heresy, at any of the sus- 
pected starting points for “ New Departures.” The bvok, on 
the other hand, is none the worse for being pervaded by a 
thoroughly Catholic spirit which is at once breezy and tonic 
and also abundant in its incitements to literary culture and inde- 
pendent investigation and to the ready reception of whatever 
“new light is breaking forth in these days from God’s Holy 
Word.” We bespeak for this valuable manual the general at- 
tention of ministers and intelligent laymen for its substantial 
merits. Especially do we commend it to their kindly considera- 
tion in the name of its author who has long been esteemed by 
many devoted friends and whose untimely death demands more 
than a brief recognition. In the same connection we would 
bespeak for his memory a place of honor and love for his mani- 
fold personal excellences during a life of cheerful self-sacrifice 
and sunny brightness which was often darkened by struggles 
and sorrow. With this intent, we offer a brief sketch of his 
character and personal history. 

James Thomas Hyde was born in Norwich Town, Conn., 
Jan. 18th, 1827, the eldest of five children. His father’s busi- 
ness calling him to New Orleans in 1837, his mother attended 
him, leaving their five children in the care of their aunts, at 
Norwich. The father died of yellow fever September 24th, 
1858. In 1858 the mother removed to Colchester as a suitable 
home for the education of her children. James was noted in 
boyhood for unusual scholarship and sedate habits, seeming to 
feel the responsibility of being the oldest “son of his mother, 
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and she a widow.” He was her adviser and comforter till her 
own death in old age, in March, 1883, having been never, as his 
sister testifies, a source of anxiety to her, except in connection 
with his health. He was a favorite pupil of Rev. Myron N. 
Morris, then the master of Bacon Academy, and was prepared 
for Yale College sometime before he entered. He graduated 
in 1847 receiving the second honor in a very large class. The 
year following he pursued special studies in what was then 
the infant “ Department of Philosophy and the Arts,” and 
the year afterwards entered the Theological Seminary. He 
was subsequently elected tutor in the College, in which office 
he served in the years *50 and ’51. He was married April 
27th, 1852, to Augusta S. Hempstead, of New London, Conn., 
who died suddenly at Glencoe, near Chicago, June 20th, 1882. 
Five children were born to them, of whom three survive. He 
was again happily married to Miss Margaret G. Russell, who 
survives him. He was ordained pastor of the Congregational 
church in New Braintree, Mass., June 22, 1853, and resigned 
his charge August 22d, 1855. From this time until April, 
1857, he supplied the pulpit of the North church in Hartford, 
Conn., during the absence of Dr. Bushnell, the pastor. June 
10th, 1857, he was installed as pastor of the Congregational 
church in Middlebury, Vt., where he continued until Nov. 1, 
1867. From Jan. 1868 he was for more than a year in charge 
of the Congregational church in Ansonia, Conn., and also sup- 
plied for a time the church at West Haven, Conn., until in 
1870, he accepted the appointment of Professor of Pastoral 
Theology and Special Studies in the Theological Seminary of 
Chicago. In 1879 he was transferred to the chair of New 
Testament Literature and Interpretation. In 1870 he was 
honored with the degree of Doctor of Divinity by Yale and 
Beloit Colleges. His death occurred in Chicago, March 20th, 
1886, in his 60th year. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of the principal events of 
the life of Professor Hyde. The writer begs leave to connect 
with the same some of the impressions of his mind and charac- 
ter, which have been derived from an intimate friendship of 
nearly forty years. My first acquaintance with him began dur- 
ing his Senior year in college, when he was a member of an 
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elective class in Whately’s Logic, when my attention was at- 
tracted to the facile movements of his clear intellect and the 
responsive sympathies of his generous heart. During his resi- 
dence at New Haven, first as a graduate, and then as a theologi- 
cal student and a tutor, I saw him very frequently. He was also 
especially intimate with President Woolsey, beginning at that 
time the friendship which grew more and more affectionate on 
both sides till his untimely death. The number of theological 
students at that time was small but their interest in exegetical 
and theological questions was of the intensest character, and was 
fostered by their ready and frequent access to their instructors, 
particularly to the late Professors Gibbs and Taylor. Mr. 
Hyde’s most intimate friend was his classmate, the gifted 
Henry H. Hadley, whose promising career and self-sacrificing 
death have not yet been forgotten by many admirers. The 
questions then “burning” as now in Exegesis, Theology and 
Philosophy exercised the minds of these two friends and 
brought them into familiar contact with all their elders who 
were interested in the same exciting themes. Mr. Hadley was 
the most patient, solid, and erudite. Mr. Hyde was the most 
facile and sympathizing. Socially he was not a little then as 
afterwards, inclined to bantering humor, but solidly earnest 
and faithful. He was eminently formed for friendship and 
distinguished for those affectionate personal traits which gave 
such a charm and power to his character. As a tutor he was 
eminently successful. Being thorough in his preparations, un- 
sparing in his exactions, fearless in discipline and strongly per- 
sonal in his sympathies he attracted very many of his pupils 
closely to himself and made of them life-long friends. 

When he began to preach he was by no means so attractive 
as his friends had anticipated, principally, solely I think, from 
a physical defect of voice, which by some caprice of nature 
failed to serve as an adequate instrument to give effect either 
to the subtle argumentations of his thoughts or the refined 
tenderness of his spiritual emotions. For this reason he did not 
begin his career as an attractive preacher and was not especially 
sought for as a candidate for settlement. Those who were 
most interested in his success and who had the highest esteem 
for his personality and discerned the rare excellence of his ser- 
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mons in many particulars were disappointed that he was not 
more popular and sought for. It must also be confessed that 
not unlike many superior young preachers, he scorned some of 
the legitimate conditions of popularity and failed to study some 
of the necessary elements of pulpit power and success. And yet 
now and then, even under these conditions, some single sermon 
was recognized as of rare excellence and attractiveness and pro- 
duced a very strong impression. It was also probably true that 
he was in a sense too proud to be popular, or at least too proud 
to study any other than what he considered the reasonable con- 
ditions of suecess and withal mistook somewhat the nature and 
reach of such conditions. There was in his nature also a kind 
of obstinacy or excess in his tendency to differ from others, 
which did not help him in his capacity to lead or teach. 

It was in some respects fortunate for Mr. Hyde that under 
these circumstances he made his first settlement at New Brain- 
tree, Mass., a quiet parish in Worcester County, Mass. It was 
fortunate because it brought him into the most intimate rela- 
tions with the aged pastor, Rev. James Fisk, D.D., a man of 
great sweetness and dignity of character, and through Dr. 
Fisk’s daughter, with the family of her husband, Mr. George 
Merriam of Springtield, Mass., and introduced him to a circle 
of friends who were henceforth the joy of his life. His min- 
istry at New Braintree was brief. But it was worthy of notice 
as pervaded with an intense delight in the spiritual activities of 
his calling and an unflagging intellectual diligence in the pre- 
paration of his sermons. He threw himself into his work with 
the same energy and ardor as he would have displayed in a 
more conspicuous and exciting field of usefulness. His indi- 
viduality was as bright and distinctive as in his earliest youth, 
his thoughts as fresh and original, and what was best and no- 
blest of all, his temper was as sweet, his manner as cordial, 
while his spiritual earnestness was conscientious and energetic 
and more and more intense. For these reasons his ministry at 
New Braintree, though brief, was productive of permanent fruit 
to the people and to himself. When it ended he entered upon 
a more congenial sphere in the occupancy of the pulpit of Dr. 
Bushnell for nearly two years, during a portion of the long con- 
tinued invalidism of its pastor. The preparation for this pulpit 
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brought the stimulus which he needed. The social advan- 
tages and excitements of the position were entirely suited to 
his many-sided and responsive and curious nature, while the 
spiritual earnestness of the congregation held him fast to a 
vivid sense of his spiritual responsibility. The results of his 
experience at Hartford were eminently salutary. From Hart- 
ford he was transferred to Middlebury, Vermont, where his 
ministry continued for a little more than ten years of emi- 
nently active and successful service. The situation was pecu- 
liar, involving special difficulties, the congregation being made 
up of many families in a large village, of eminently respecta- 
ble character and traditions, to which were added a large num- 
ber of thriving and self-relying farmers and also the students 
of the college wiih their instructors. Of these difficulties the 
pastor was fully aware but he breasted them with a courageous 
temper, throwing himself into his work with characteristic in- 
dependence and a marked individuality, and finding in its com- 
plications materials for his buoyant and bubbling sense of hu- 
mor and in its serious relations incentives to his more earnest 
spiritual aspirations. His practical nature, his inventive fruit- 
fulness, and his sense of Christian duty lifted him above the 
conventionalities of the professional minister, and at the same 
time imparted to him rare spiritual power. His sermons, his 
exhortations, his prayers and his dealings with the individual 
members of his congregation were eminently his own. The 
characteristic life of Vermont, its scenery, its history, the tra- 
ditions of its immigration, its modes of thought and theology, 
were all mirrored in his own quick and receptive nature and 
made the materials for reflective and intense enjoyment. The 
writer looks back upon a two weeks’ drive with him in an open 
wagon in the surrounding region, as one of the most memora- 
ble and happiest experiences of his own life. 

Mr. Hyde was not always well understood. His impulses 
and not always restrained individuality sometimes offended the 
tastes and aroused the antagonism of the sensitive and the 
fault-finding, especially of the pharisaic and the uncharitable. 
He was not always mindful of the staid proprieties and the 
traditionary decorums of New England Sabbatism. Some- 
times he seemed to find a positive pleasure in startling a con- 
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ventional minister or deacon with an abrupt paradox or ques- 
tionable sentiment, but the prevailing earnestness of his Chris- 
tian and ministerial life could not be questioned and his min- 
istry was more than usually fruitful in its spiritual results and 
the warmest personal attachments. 

On leaving Middlebury, for what reason I do not now re- 
member, he had two characteristically brief engagements at 
Ansonia and West Haven, when he was providentially intro- 
duced to a new sphere of activity in connection with the The- 
ological Seminary at Chicago. Here he spent the last sixteen 
years of his life. This new situation involved no little hard- 
ship and uncertainty. His professorship at first was scantily 
endowed. It was an important part of his duty to visit the 
scattered churches of Iowa, from whose scanty contributions 
he must glean a portion of his salary, involving wearisome 
travels, serious exposure of health, and annoying interruptions 
to his studies. Although he was an excellent scholar and had 
kept up his New Testament studies during his pastoral life, 
yet the wide field of recent criticism and commentary was 
burdened with to him an ungathered harvest. The never ceas- 
ing calls from infant and feeble churches, taxed his sympathies 
and time and physical strength. The care of many if not of 
“all the churches” necessarily rested heavily upon his unself- 
ish and sympathizing nature while yet the weight was most 
generously borne. Although after a few years had elapsed he 
ceased to be a solicitor for his own salary, the habit of answer- 
ing to appeals for personal aid and sympathy from feeble and 
otherwise embarrassed churches was not intermitted till his 
death. Indeed, it may be confidently asserted that this habit 
occasioned the premature ending of his life. All these difficul- 
ties he faced with a generous and cheerful spirit and the still 
more embarrassing demands of his professional studies. To 
them all he addressed himself with characteristic courage and 
hopefulness and in them he found perpetual delight. He came 
up to the demands and measure of modern scholarship more 
successfully than could have been expected of any one less en- 
terprising and indomitable. In the meantime the Seminary 
was growing in its resources and promises, while at the same 
time the great field of missionary effort in the New West was 
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opened in every direction, imposing new burdens and cares. 
The scene was animating to one so ardent, so hopeful and so 
many sided as Professor Hyde. He was constantly in request 
as a preacher and was always ready to respond to the calls 
which appealed to his sensibilities and at the same time excited 
his curiosity. The care of his relatives, especially of his mother 
in her lonely home in the East, with special sorrows of his own, 
bore heavily upon him. In 1882 the wife of his youth was 
in a moment caught out of life, as she was standing by his side. 
And yet he did not seem to falter, but bravely though sadly 
sustained the burdens which were laid upon him. His natural 
buoyancy of spirit did not seem to fail, and there seemed open 
to him the prospect of continued domestic happiness in wife 
and children, in success and even eminence in his chosen 
studies and the multiplied manifestations of love and confi- 
dence from the pastors whom he had trained and the churches 
who had been quickened by his courage and animated by his 
ever buoyant and hopeful sympathy. 

On a sudden his powers of mind and body began suddenly 
and strangely to fail him. For a few weeks he groped his way 
in the mazes of a bewildered dream, with now and then a gleam 
of sunshine from above, till he walked into the light of the 
presence of God and found himself at home. There are many 
to whom his death will be a life-long sorrow and among them 
is the friend of his early and academic life and also of his later 


years. 


NoaH PORTER. 
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Articte VII—EMERSON IN CRITICISM. 


Mr. HoweEL.ts’ remarks in the last Harper on the latest 
issue from the Concord School of Philosophy have recalled to 
mind the lectures which were delivered on Emerson at the same 
school two years ago. The present volume on the Life and 
Genius of Goethe “is notable,” says Mr. Howells, “for its 
limitations as well as its excellences, but is always curious and 
interesting.” Equally curious and interesting was the former 
volume on Emerson, but its limitations were far more striking 
than its excellencies. As a measure of the scope and quality of 
literary criticism in America it is certainly more instructive. 
If Goethe is a God to some men he was at least afar off, and 
could be regarded without a too patriotic stress; but Emerson 
is a home-bred divinity, and the incense burnt at his shrine 
arose into the nostrils of the worshipers, grateful, like some 
canonical perfume to the whole body. Besides, it still remains 
to be seen how American criticism of Goethe will harmonize 
or contrast with the European view; but since the deliverances 
of the Concord School on Emerson were formulated, time 
enough has elapsed to test them by comparison with the best 
utterances of foreign judges. 

The series of lectures on Emerson to which I allude furnish 
us with the native, and I may say, New England view of 
Emerson. They are the work of a school of disciples, affection- 
ate and enthusiastic, and in several instances distinguished. 
Remembering this and also the circumstance that they came 
out of Boston—that Boston which for half a century was the 
single grain of musk that perfumed the whole country—what 
could one anticipate and reasonably hope for but a portrait of 
our greatest thinker and subtlest poet, complete, rounded, and 
sincere. Instead of that we got a panegyric, almost an é/oge 

Sunébre. The critical atmosphere of the book, rather the lack 
of it, was extraordinary, and it was not possible that such a 
portrait as we desired could result from such processes and 
pseudo-judgments. When men are so treated the truth of both 
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biography and history perishes. Says a great French writer on 
church history, “ Mais le fondement de V’histoire est-la verité ; 
et ce n’est-pas la rapporter fidelment que s’en supprime une 
partie: un portrait flatté n’est point ressemblant. Elles sont 
Yordinaire les panegyriques.”—That is a maxim applicable to 
some of the deliverances in this book. They show the existence 
of a cult in American letters ; they reveal a critical atmosphere 
which, as I said, confronts us with some surprising instances. 
Let me illustrate it by a passage professing to fix the place and 
importavce of New England Transcendentalism. ‘ What the 
Elizabethan age was to English literature,” it is alleged, “the 
Transcendental period was to the literature of New England ; 
and our spring-time of poetry, though late and brief in com- 
parison with that which saw the blossoming of Sidney’s, 
Spencer’s, Raleigh’s, Marlow’s, and Shakespeare’s genius, will be 
as imperishable as theirs.” That is superb; the patriotic strain 
within us swells sensibly to respond to such a pitch of belief. 
The prophecy it enfolds is so modest and rational! And then 
that exquisite allowance that the New England movement, if 
it differed from the English Renaissance, differed only in being 
“late and brief!” Some will say, “but this is carping at a 
trifle ;’ yet a single ray will sometimes betray the quality of 
light, and a whiff of air the state of the whole atmosphere. If 
the instance is not sufficient, ponder this saying about Homer 
which I find in one of the essays. “There are poets of various 
degrees of universality. Homer’s revelation underlies all our 
literature, all the literature of European civilization. He taught 
man to recognize the presence of human spirit. Every object 
is the expression of some spiritual being, the fountains, groves, 
mountains, streams, clouds, winds, waves, plants, animals—all 
express in their motions, sounds, appearances, some passion, some 
desire or meaning of invisible conscious beings.” To most minds 
Homer is so grandly simple, so clear and direct, so objective, 
as the critics say, in his delineation of the heroic Greek life, 
that this portrait of him as a self-conscious “revealer and 
teacher,” haunted by the spiritual unrest of the modern, will seem 
a delicious perversion. ‘ Homer transcendentalized,” we ex- 
claim, “rapt in the clouds of idealistic interpretation, a seer !” 
It would be hard to name a more unhappy application of the 
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metaphysical turn which, as Mr. Howells intimated, is the 
peculiar taint of this kind of writing. se 
Slight as these general indications are, they are enough to vi 
disclose something of the nature of the literary tests brought re 
to bear upon Emerson, and help to mitigate the surprise with tl 
which they overcome us. Phrase and metaphor are heaped up ec 
to exalt him not only as philosopher, poet, great writer, but al 
equally to eulogize him as a great artist. It is as if he were tl 
being admitted to some French Academy amidst a shower of to 
congratulatory odes and speeches. Not content with ascribing ar 
to him greatness in this department or in that, all the functions tr 
and powers of the most divergent intellectual endowments, each E 
in its perfection, are lodged and united in him. Confessedly a ali 
wide and genial intelligence, can even Emerson stand at such a to 
summit and survive the strain of such intemperate discipleship? O 
We need a point de repére, a standard to which we can re- su 
turn and measure our deviation from the true line. I have it ca 
here in John Morley’s little tract on Emerson. He quotes the in 
expression of a fervent votary about Emerson’s style being Si 
“ ynmatchable and radiant,” and makes use of it as a text,— nc 
“Such exaggeration,” he says, can have no reference to any its 
accepted standard—* One of the traits that every critic notes in I 
Emerson’s writings, is that it is so abrupt, so sudden in its wi 
transitions, so discontinuous, so inconsecutive; dislike of a sen- 80) 
tence that drags made him unconscious of the quality that French cu 
critics name coulant. Every thing is thrown in just as it comes, ace 
and sometimes the pell-mell is enough to persuade us that ne 
Pope did not exaggerate when he said that no one qualification frc 
is so likely to make a good writer, as the power of rejecting his ple 
own thoughts.” His manner asa lecturer, says Doctor Holmes, | 
was an illustration of his way of thinking. ‘“ He would lose to 
place just as his mind would drop its thought and pick up an 
another, twentieth cousin or no relation at all to it.” The same | 
manner, whether we liken it to Mosaic or to kaleidoscope, marks tre 
his writing. It makes him hard to follow, oracular, and enig- car 
matical. ‘Can you tell me,” asked one of his neighbors, while op) 
Emerson was lecturing, “ what connection there is between that Buc 
last sentence and the one that went before, and what connec- req 
tion it all has with Plato?’ “ None my friend, save in God.” def 
This is excellent in a seer, but less so in a writer. 
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Apart from his difficult staccato, Emerson is not free from 
secondary faults. He uses words that are not only odd, but 
vicious in construction; he is not always grammatically cor- 
rect; he is sometimes oblique, and he is often clumsy ; and 
there is a visible feeling after epigrams that do not always 
come. When people say that Emerson’s style must be good 
and admirable because it fits his thought, they forget that 
though it is well that a robe should fit, there is still something 
to be said about its cut and fashion. This seems a very just 
and very needful sort of criticism to correct the kind of ex- 
travagances I have quoted. Dr. Holmes’ admirable analysis of 
Emerson’s style ought to be placed along side of it ; he remarks 
also how its curious infection has descended in debased form 
to the newspapers and the crowd of anonymous scribblers. 
One who talks like Emerson or Carlyle, “soon finds himself 
surrounded by a crowd of walking phonographs, who mechani- 
cally reproduce his mental and moral accents.” Before long 
in fact Emerson was talking in the midst of a “ babbling 
Simonetta of echoes.” These Concord lectures themselves are 
not free from such imitative affectations. “ The soul is shy in 
its devotions. It enters the closet and shuts the door. What 
I worship is my secret, says Rubenstein.” Again: “The 
world is a cipher. Only for what it signifies do we care. The 
soul is the numeral. Time and space are but the floor and 
eurtain-slides of an illusory and transitory stage.” Whose 
accent is that? Emerson’s, I think any reader would say. But 
neither sentence came originally from him. I choose them 
from one of the lectures of the Concord school, and there are 
plenty more in the same key. 

To throw a little more light upon these eccentricities, I wish 
to recall what Mr. Arnold said about Emerson’s prose style 
and his theory that literature is an art of form. 

[ have heard some very positive exceptions to Mr. Arnold’s 
treatment of literature as an art of form. These, however, 
cannot be considered very grave. There is a consensus of 
opinion among students and critics that it is in a peculiar way 
such an art. And when applying this test, the quality or 
requisite of form, to Emerson’s prose, Mr. Arnold finds it 
defective only in the sense of being inferior to the prose of 
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the greatest masters, there is no cause for surprise, much less 
for alarm among his admirers. The observation is not even 
new; it has often before been pointed out and regretted. 
Moreover, it is a stricture which might be made on Marcus 
Aurelius, to whom Mr. Arnold so fittingly compares him. 
Emerson himself would readily have admitted its justness, as 
indeed he did in his life more than once, and with ample ex- 
pressions of regret that it could not be otherwise. He alluded 
once to his “formidable tendency to the lapidary style.” “TI 
build my house of boulders,” he said. “ Write you always,” 
Carlyle thunders in reply, “as it is given you, be it in the 
solid, in the aeriform, or whatsoever way.” Surely there could 
not be better advice within limits; and yet that great sinner 
against the purity and nobleness of the English tongue, could 
perceive in a saner hour that Emerson’s style, though it might 
be peculiarly his own, was not quite a classical style, the style 
of the great masters. At the moment his own prose’ was at its 
best, when he wrote the essays on Burns and Scott, he remon- 
strated with his friend at Concord against his inclination “to a 
dialect of thought and speech as yet imperfect enough, a hun- 
dred fold too narrow for the infinitude it tries to speak.” 
“ But what of that?’ he adds at the close, “it is after alla 
voice and a real vision and belief,” that, after all, is not so very 
unlike Mr. Arnold’s own recoil after he has told us at length 
that Emerson is not a great writer, a writer comparable in per- 
fection of form to either Voltaire or Addison. Yet is he “ the 
friend and aider of those who would live in the spirit.” “I 
think I shall address myself earnestly to writing,” Emerson 
wrote again in 1839, “and give some form to my formless 
scripture.” Making every allowance for the singular and ex- 
quisite humility which shines through Emerson’s life and writ- 
ings it is impossible not to interpret this and all similar confes- 
sions, of which I might quote others, as testimony to his own 
clear and modest estimate of his faculty of expression. He 
based his claim for a candid hearing on higher grounds than 
those of perfected style, the technic of the pure writer. He 
knew as Carlyle knew, as Lowell said, and as Mr. Arnold has 
only repeated in new form, that it was chiefly his spiritual 
message which made him great, his rare power of stimulating 
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and elevating, a power far above the mere faculty of the 
writer, the faculty of a Voltaire or an Addison. Emerson’s 
personal bias in the matter of style seems to have been towards 
conciseness and felicity. Writing to Carlyle of the latter’s 
disparagement of Landor, he said, “I have put you two 
together twenty times in my thought as the only writers who 
have the old briskness and vivacity.” He prized pithiness in 


expression, the quality of gusto about which Hazlitt wrote so 


charmingly. All these preferences, I suppose, are in no wise 
incompatible with the noble style which Mr. Arnold has in 
mind when he discourses of “uniformity, precision, and bal- 
ance ;’ but pursued too far, they give us the unequal and 
fantastic prose of South and Sir Thomas Browne, not the deli- 
cate and flexible garment which covers every angle of thought 
and winds itself into every fold of meaning. ‘He values the 
solid meaning of thought,” Lowell very justly observes, “ above 
the subtler meaning of style. He would prefer Donne, I sus- 
pect, to Spencer, and sometimes mistakes the queer for the 
original.” We shall find Mr. Arnold’s estimate together with 
that of our own accredited critics ultimately replacing the too 
commonly loose and hazy asseverations about his style. By 
the aid of oft applied and delicate tests it has come to be 
pretty generally understood that literature is an art of form, 
that the greatest writer is he who has the finest and most per- 
fect sense of form, or as Mr. Arnold says, “ the instinct and 
genius for form.” It is complained that applied to Emerson 
this is a feeble and superficial gauge. We ought to consider 
his ideas. His ideas, Mr. Arnold would reply, make him a 
great moralist, but not a great writer: what chiefly constitutes 
a great writer is “the instinct and genius for style.’ Is Mr. 
Arnold then enunciating a new and capricious criterion of Lit- 
erary greatness? No; hardly that. That style is the final 
test of a great writer, as distinguished from a moralist, a philo- 
sophical writer, a scholar, a scientist, is a proposition arising 
out of the true and discriminating kind of criticism of which I 
have been speaking. It is well nigh a truism in that whole 
continental school of criticism of which Mr. Arnold is the 
most illustrious exponent in England. Oppose now to this 
VOL, IX. 43 
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disinterested criticism the pronouncements of some of the Con- 
cord lecturers. 

One writer is rapturous about Emerson’s “ atomic style,” and 
in a manner which dazzles a plain mind. “ Is there not a good 
prophetic and oracular as well as a didactic or dialectic style? 
Emerson’s is not the only, and may not be the best. It is not 
consecutive, a logical demonstration, or a spontaneous combus- 


tion. It is neither a conflagration nor a flood. It is good form 


nevertheless. Its growth is not that of a flower, but a gem. 
He makes of green woods a fire, sometimes hot, anon going 
out. Heis an intermittent geyser, a fountain that does not always 
play. But he draws from the heart of nature and the river of 
God. Rationalizing writers spin from their brains: he waits 


patient as a bivalve for the tide..... When his tripod speaks, 
it articulates the everlasting word. It is an even motion, no 
spurt.” 


I suppose that means any one of us; we are all bending to 
“our several parts,” and it is a misfortune that it should be 
any one’s special part to gird at a disciple of Emerson’s. But 
this is always the result of over-praise. Our own ideals, as 
Heine has said somewhere so acutely, become ridiculous when 
they are grotesquely handled. For the very reason, he said, 
that these ideals “hover constantly before the poet in glorious 
splendor and majesty, he is the more irresistibly overcome by 
laughter when he sees how rudely, awkwardly, and clumsily 
they are so often seized and mirrored in contracted minds.” 

It is time to pass to a more important subject. If a writer 
is not great as Plato was, as Voltaire was, by this stylistic 
standard, he may be great in matter, by insight and moral eleva- 
tion, and Emerson was undeniably all this. The words of the 
Concord essays touching this side of his genius render only a 
just homage ; but in regard to his range and rank as a poet 
there are lucubrations which seem no less lacking in sober crit- 
ical sense and perspective. 

“What distinguished Emerson’s verse among all the oracles 
of the modern world,” says one, “ is his perception and celebra- 
tion of the might of the unseen powers.” If it is meant that 
no other modern poets are capable of his spirituality of vision, 
it is an ill-founded and misleading implication. What of Blake 
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and Coleridge, of Wordsworth and Goethe and Victor Hugo # 
Indeed the contrary is often true. In proportion as Emerson 
is mystical, he is vague and unsatisfying. In certain of his 
verses the clod of metaphysics weighs him down, as it weighed 
down Coleridge in his latter days). And why such terms as 
“pilgrim of the eternal and melodious spheres?’ What do 
they signify and convey tous? But let me cite another pas- 
sage or two: “Of the four great scholars in the philosophy of 
love,” says another disciple, Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, and Em- 
erson, our countryman pierced nearer to the heart of the matter 
than the Greek, the Tuscan, or the Englishman.” Now I am 
not going to analyze and attempt to revise a statement of such 
stupendous magnitude as that. I am content with simply 
citing it and placing it alongside the casual prophecy that 
“many of Emerson’s poems will go down to posterity with 
those in the Greek anthology.” Another lecturer, after telling 
us what constitutes a great poet, “the threefold unity of in- 
sight, expression, and will,” claims for Emerson the most per- 
fect possession and exercise of those blended powers. “If we 
were to look in recent times for the highest example of this 
union, we should find it in Emerson rather than in Wordsworth, 
in Victor Hugo, or even in Goethe.” That is one way of say- 
ing that Emerson is a greater poet than Goethe, Wordsworth, 
or Victor Hugo. The only appeal from such a judgment as 
that, the offspring of local idiosyncrasies, is to some recognized 
standards such as are prevalent among students and scholars on 
the continent. It might be asked, however, how this writer 
reconciles his own notion of the perfection of Emerson’s style 
with his subsequent admission that his verse is often “ fantastic, 
rude, or harsh.” A few more examples will show to what 
lengths Concord zeal could go. “Emerson moves more con- 
stantly than any recent poet in the atmosphere of poesy ; since 
Milton and Spencer, no man—not even Goethe—has equalled 
Emerson in this trait.” “ Zhe Problem,” according to another, 
“is wholly unique, and transcends all contemporary verse in 
grandeur of style.” Again; “ His poetry is like Westminster 
Abbey, though the Abbey is inferior in boldness ;” it is “akin 
to Doric serenity.” These scraps of enthusiasm are cited by 
Mr. Morley, who acknowledges that with “all the good will in 
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the world he cannot rise to such heights.” As an offset let us 
compare them with Mr. Morley’s own conviction, expressed 
with that keenness and temperance which made him such an 
admirable judge of writers as far apart as Diderot and Byron. 
“Taken as a whole,” he says, “ Emcrson’s poetry is of that kind 
which springs, not from excitement of passion or feeling, but 
from an intelligent demand for intense and sublimated expres- 
sion. We see the step which lifts him straight from prose to 
verse, and that step is the shortest possible. The flight is awk- 
ward and uncouth, as if nature had intended feet rather than 
wings. It is hard to feel of Emerson, any more than Words- 
worth could feel of Goethe, that his poetry is inevitable. The 
measure, the color, the imaginative figures, are the product of 
search, not of spontaneous movements of sensation and reflec- 
tion combining in a harmony that is delightful to the ear. 
They are the outcome of a discontent with prose, not of that 
highstrung sensibility which compels the true poet into verse.” 
So much for the English view of him in his poetic capacity. 
When Mr. Arnold says that Emerson is not a great philoso- 
pher, not a maker of philosophical systems, cursory as the ob- 
servation is, his meaning is sufticiently clear, and in the special 
and limited sense in which he uses the term philosopher, in- 
disputably true. Emerson does indeed expound a philosophy, 
all his life he sets before us the truths of idealism, if so vague 
a term may describe a philosophy. But with Emerson idealism 
was not a doctrine resting on reason and supported by argu- 
ment. It was an instinct, an inseparable part of his tempera- 
ment, an inevitable mental standpoint. It needed no justifica- 
tion or development, because it remained with him always as a 
matter of imperative intuition. His original contribution to- 
ward idealistic philosophy as a system of truth was null; he 
neither added any new view nor established any new basis for 
idealism considered as an account of the universe. Now this 
is just what Plato and Spinoza, with whom Mr. Arnold con- 
trasts him, actually did. The one was great because he syste- 
matized the philosophy of idealism as a possible explanation of 
the universe, and added new strength to the doctrine of innate 
ideas; and Spinoza was great because he added a new basis to 
this systematization, viz: the doctrine of the universal divine 
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presence. To say that Emerson was not as great as either 
Plato or Spinoza in his kind is then simply to admit that he 
was not the author or constructor of a definite and ascertaina- 
ble philosophical system. Now it would be hard to find a dis- 
cerning student of Emerson who would not willingly make 
such an admission, as Dr. Holmes or M. Belleisle does, and 
then directly agree with Mr. Arnold that it was well Emerson 
was not a system maker; that his chief glory and real value to 
us is that he was unconstrained by any rigid limits, unhampered 
in his freedom and power to range in human life without ref- 
erance to binding preconceptions. His seminal influence has 
been of far greater value to American life and letters than a 
eut and dried system could possibly have been. If Emerson 
is not a great philosopher in the strictest sense he was a lumin- 
ous thinker who answered more than most philosophers have 
done to the intellectual requirements of his time. He was in- 
deed a Philosophe, a profound and penetrating intellect, con- 
stantly returning to general principles, and by them shaping 
his own life and conduct; “an endless seeker” M. Belleisle 
calls him, but without the constructive genius of the few great 
philosophers of the world. This estimate is very ingeniously 
set forth by this same flexible critic in the French View of 
Emerson which was happily included in the Concord volume 
of essays. It remains true, then, that Emerson is first of all 
in Continental and English criticism a moral reformer. His 
ideas of friendship, of character, of individual development 
are all essentially moral ideas erected on a philosophical basis. 
His early acceptance of the laws of evolution never received 
consecutive development. He used them for illustration and 
the practical enforcement of truth rather as matter for private 
speculation. 

There are several passages in the lectures relative to Emer- 
son’s general rank in the world of letters, but these I must pass 
unnoticed. They display the same spirit of excess which dis- 
torts the New England view of him as poet and philosopher. 
Instead let us put together some oi the best things that have 
been said by more dispassionate judges at home and abroad, 
and endeavor to reach a more catholic conclusion. This is the 
only way I know of escaping from the narrow but deep ruts in 
which the opinion of coteries has a tendency to run. 
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After Mr. Arnold had told us, amidst a storm of indignant 
protest, what he thought Emerson was not, he proceeded almost 
in a line to define what he was, in what his real greatness lay. 
“ A friend and aider of those who would live in the spirit.” I 
see in this only the beautiful integrity and rightness of the Eng- 
lish critic, a calm reliance upon his own instincts, a steady pur- 
suit of truth, and fearless utterance of his conviction. The opin- 
ion so concisely expressed is the product of ripe reflection, of 
earnest and disinterested endeavor after the real truth; and 
that is what gives it a genuine and absolute value. But Mr. 
Arnold is not content to say that Emerson is a “ friend and 
aider of those who would live in the spirit.” An expression 
so indefinite might be easily misinterpreted. He is a friend 
and aider like Marcus Aurelius. To many, such a parallel will 
convey a meaning, but surely not to those who love and rever- 
ence in the Roman Stoic the purest, the most serene, and tem- 
perate spirit of antiquity. To them it will prove a fruitful 
and profound suggestion. Among the great moral teachers of 
men, Marcus Aurelius has had a place almost solitary. Two 
modern scholars, themselves, among the most ardent followers 
of goodness,—M. Renan in France and Frederick Myers in 
England,—have come with special homage and new perception 
of his greatness to the feet of the Roman sage. After Plato 
and St. Paul, no man has stood nearer to the hearts and aspira- 
tion of the modern world. And Emerson, Mr. Arnold thinks, 
may be set in the high niche beside him, the grave, and sweet 
tempered Roman moralist, and be like him, “a friend and 
aider of those who would live in the spirit.” I say that noth- 
ing finer, nothing nobler could have been said of our Emerson, 
not if it had come out of the moved heart of his truest lover 
at the moment of his parting from us. It corresponds more- 
over with the opinion of the best judges. Mr. Morley says 
that “when all deductions have been made, Emerson remains 
among the most persuasive and inspiring of those who by word 
and example rebuke our despondency, purify our sight, awaken 
us from the deadening slumbers of convention and deformity, 
exorcise the pestering imp of vanity, and lift men up from 
low thoughts and sullen moods of helplessness and impiety.” 
But this was recognized long ago by Mr. Lowell. He laid 
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chief stress upon the stimulating force of Emerson’s mind. 
“To no living writer,” he said, “are we so indebted for enno- 
bling impulses.” He speaks of his “inspiring hints” when peo- 
ple round about were complaining of his obscurity. With him 
Emerson was “a standing testimonial to the cumulative power 
and value of character ;” he gives “ravishing glimpses of the 
ideal,” and finally, “few men have been so much to so many, 
and through so large a range of aptitudes and temperaments.” 
It is to this vivifying and inspiring power of Emerson that Dr. 
Holmes also refers his greatness and the probable permanence of 
this influence. “This was his power,” he says, “to inspire 
others, to make life purer, loftier, calmer, brighter.” Taken 
together, these several independent judgments furnish us with 
a description, or rather estimate of Emerson, which is temper- 
ate and critical, and more likely to jump with the sober views 
of future generations than the deviations of parochial zeal. 
No sect or clan can set the seal of proprietorship on him. Em- 
erson in life was too wide in his intellectual curiosity, too elas- 
tic and fearless in his moral speculations, ever to be restricted 
in his growth by the rigid notions of the average Puritanism 
about him. The history of his mind is the history of a grad- 
ual and steady progression out of these conceptions which the 
typical New Englander regards as necessary to his salvation. 
He belongs to America, to the East and to the West; he is 
high and broad enough to stand, as he actually does in his writ- 
ings, as the embodiment of large and generous ideals. Ina 
still truer sense, he belongs to mankind. Not even America 
may assume right of special copy-right and ownership of his 
pure and liberal thought. He is the world’s, and it is in this 
wide sense, as a permanent possession of the world’s ethics that 
it is best to remember him, matching his achievement and in- 
fluence not with any other American, but with the greatest 
moral teachers that have lived and taught. 


Lovulis J. SWINBURNE. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Wortp anp THE Logos,*—The time is far distant when 
men shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning hooks, and when neither the theologian nor the 
scientist shall learn war any more. And until that time comes 
we must expect to find on both sides, in the discussions of science 
and religion, more earnestness than judgment. 

The Bedell Lectures for 1885 are at fault, if any where, at this 
point. Dr. Thompson defends his philosophical position and 
attacks that of his opponents with an earnestness which is almost 
excitement. 

As we go on in the two lectures we reach points where he 
pauses to state what he holds to be the true philosophy. But 
after the slow moving definition come sharp blows, delivered in 
short sentences, punctuated with exclamation points. And like a 
polite boxer he stops for an instant, after an especially hard hit, 
to hope he has not hurt anybody. 

He praises Mr. Darwin’s great powers of observation and his 
patient industry. He calls Mr. Spencer “the peer of any man 
living for abstruse thinking and metaphysic speculation.” But 
on the opposite page, after asking, “does evolution account for 
all the facts?” he tells his Kenyon College audience, “ there is 
not a man among you, trained to any clear logical thinking, who 
is not as capable of answering that question as either of these 
gentlemen.” The students of Kenyon are to be congratulated. 

His first lecture is an answer to the question, Is the universe 
rational? At the outset he declares the theories of the men who 
arrogate to themselves the title of scientists to, be irreconcilable 
with the principles of Christian Theism, And though in the 
course of his treatment he distinguishes the scientific arrange 
ment of observed phenomena from the metaphysics which certain 
scientists adopt, notably Mr. Spencer, he does not make the dis- 
tinction sufficiently emphatic. Furthermore he gives the reader 


* The World and the Logos. By HuGu Miter Tuompson, S.T.D., LL.D. 
Assistant Bishop of Mississippi. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
New Haven: E. P. Judd. 
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the impression that he regards with equal distrust the scientific 
hypothesis of evolution and the materialistic philosophy which 
many of its advocates hold. 

Some well known objections are brought forward, but with 
their force weakened by others which are frivolous, and still 
others which are harsh and repulsive. The latter are intended to 
shock the mind, and prejudice it against the very name of evolu- 
tion. For example, he says evolution implies that ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
is an Outcome of Bathybian slime.” He insinuates that such a 
theory could only come from a shopkeeping country, the England 
of Bright and Cobden. 

In his second lecture he denies the assertion of materialistic 
evolutionists that the world is wnmoral. The discussion is some- 
what passionate, and fails, as before, properly to distinguish 
between the scientific theory of evolution and the materialism 
which often goes with it. 

But if the reader can forget these defects he will delight in the 
atmosphere of high moral sentiment which the author has breathed 
into this lecture; and he will be stimulated by coming into con- 
tact, indirect though it be, with so courageous a spiritual nature. 

It may be a fitting conclusion to this criticism to reassert, what 
is so often said, that science and religion are not destructive of 
each other. Evolution, if true, is but a method of the working of 
a force; a force which Mr. Spencer declares to be inscrutable, but 
which Christians recognize as the power of God. 

Although science may be able to trace the growth of this 
universe from the primal star dust to its latest throes, it has not 
shut out God nor killed the Christian’s hope in 'Him. No law of 
natural selection, no process of growth can account for itself: it 
depends upon the One Reality for its existence as much as does 
the most insignificant instance of its application. 

So too in the sphere of morals there can be no conflict. There 
is an evolution of morals; but no evolution of the spirit in man 
without which morals have no more significance than the relations 
of cats and dogs. The loving spirit is everywhere and always the 
same, but its manifestation grows clearer as man’s knowledge 
grows deeper and his circumstances become more helpful. 

Finally : the great cause of these polemics is the confusion in 
the use of the term science. Science is the orderly arrangement 
of observed phenomena. But some wrongly extend its meaning, 
so as to cover the metaphysics of certain well known scientists. 

VOL. IX. 44 H. E. BouRNE. 
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Tue Hisrory or tuk Present Tarirr.*—The strongest argu- 
ment against some things is their history. A conspicuous example 
of this fact is furnished by our present tariff A system of taxa- 
tion, defended by an elaborate philosophy, expounded with much 
parade of practical wisdom, and extolled as the highest reach of 
modern economic legislation, is found to be, in part, an accident, 
a legacy of the war when legislation was anything but scientific, 
and in part, the result of log-rolling, corruption, and persistent 
demands upon the government for private favors. Never was the 
protectionists’ distinction between facts and theories more clearly 

_ brought out, but with the unhappy result of exhibiting themselves 
as “theorists.” “Theorists,” too, not of the harmless kind who 
speculate how the condition of mankind may be bettered, but of 
that dangerous class who, for their own personal gain, justify with 
specious arguments the maintenance of oppressive war taxes in 
time of peace. 

The protective tariff may be attacked from two points. It may 
either be shown that it transgresses the principles of Political 
Economy, or that its history wholly belies the arguments by 
which it is supported. The former method is largely employed, 
but it has the disadvantage of requiring some sustained thought, 
and is therefore denounced by many people as “ unpractical.” 
The latter method has been employed with success and never with 
greater effect than in Prof. Sumner’s Lectures on the History of 
Protection in the United States. But as these were published 
ten years ago and treated the present tariff very briefly, there has 
long been a chance to do a good piece of work in setting forth 
more at length the history of the tariff during the last quarter of a 
century. Dr. Taussig, who has been recently elected an assistant 
professor of Political Economy at Harvard, has availed himself 
of this opportunity and produced a useful history as well as a 
very effective argument for free trade. 

His book, judicious and impartial in tone, produces the marked 
impression it does by its simple and lucid account of the tariff 
legislation since 1860. The reader will learn from it that the 
people at large were contented with the low tariff of 1857, that 
the original Morrill tariff professedly aimed only at the restora- 


* The History of the Present Tariff, 1860-1883. By F. W. Taussia, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Political Economy in Harvard University, Author of Protection to 
Young Industries,” etc. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
Haven: E. P. Judd. 
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tion of the rates of the Walker tariff of 1846 (the free trade of 
modern protectionists), that during the war the rates were inter- 
mittently raised to an unprecedented height partly to increase the 
government income, and partly to compensate producers for the 
high internal revenue taxes. He will further see how that after 
the war public attention was turned to the problems of recon- 
struction, and that when a hand was laid upon taxation, it was to 
reduce or abolish the internal taxes, but rarely, if ever, to dimin- 
ish the import duties which had been raised so high to compensate 
for what was now removed; how that getting used to these abnor- 
mal exactions people became indifferent to them while the bene- 
ficiaries waxed fat with the spoil and devised economic arguments 
for continuing the system or for increasing the duties. Such has 
been the effect of time and persistence on their part that now a 
man who objects to paying taxes to support his neighbors in 
wealth is exposed to not a little vituperation. If he protests 
against the whole nation’s paying nearly twice as much as need 
be for a table-top or a grave-stone because a few men in Rutland 
want to quarry marble from their hillsides, he is said to have 
been bought with British gold. Or it is doubtless Italian gold in 
this case. 

The growth of this protectionist temper and the haphazard 
deveiopment of this glorified system of taxing everything every- 
body wants, to make everybody rich, of taxing the workingman’s 
potatoes, salt, coal, furniture, and clothes, for the workingman’s 
sake, of taxing the carpenter’s tools and the scholar’s books when 
the treasury is overflowing with surplus revenues, is recounted in 
an interesting and effective manner in “The History of the Present 


Tariff.” 
EDWARD G. BOURNE. 


Tue Art Amateur for June contains two articles of special 
interest in review of the paintings and sculptures in the Paris 
Salon ; also, the first of a series of papers on “Sketching from 
Nature,” the first of a series on “ Water Color Painting,” the 
continuation of a series on “Flower Painting in Oils,” and a 
paper on “Amateur Photography.” There is an article on 
library furnishing and another on Louis Seize decoration, with 
numerous illustrations. Much space is also given to embroidery 
with especial reference to appliqué and to ecclesiastical work. 
Price 35 cents. Montague Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, 
New York. 
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The July number of the MaGcazine or Art contains a paper 
by W. Holmden on “Art in Greece, which is a study of the 
conditions that made Greek art the marvel that it is. In con- 
trast with this is the article on “ Current Art,” showing both in 
its text and in its illustrations the great change in the aim, as 
well as in the execution, of art. ‘‘A New Rabelais,” which is 
Rabelais newly and ingeniously illustrated by M. A. Robida, is 
the subject of a special paper. There is a full-page picture of 
“ Doves,” from the painting by Alfred Seifert. Nicholas Sobko 
writes of “ Basil Perofft,” one of the prominent realistic painters 
of Russia. Basil Champneys pleads with text and picture for 
the preservation of “Old Charterhouse.” An article on “Some 
East Indian Wood Carving,” has illustrations of wonderful capi- 
tals and lattices. There is also an interesting illustrated paper 
on “ The St. John River.” The “ Romance of Art” by F. Mabel 
Robinson treats of “ Holbein’s London.”—Cassell & Co., 35 cents 


a copy, $3.50 a year. 


Professor Tweed’s ‘‘Common Scuoot GramMAR”™* is a text- 
book which should be welcomed both by teachers and pupils. 
For some time it has been very evident that a grammar is wanted 
which shall make a “new departure.” Instructors know that 
little practical results come from the study of the technical 
grammars in common use, and all right-minded school-boys and 
school-girls “just abominate” them. But the work before us is 
of a different nature. It leads to something, and in such a 
manner that the pupil will be interested in his progress. The 
leading principles and facts of English grammar are here given 
in but little more than a hundred pages ; and yet nothing that is 
needed for the common school is omitted. These essential sub- 
jects are presented with such simplicity and clearness of state- 
ment that any child of twelve or fourteen years of ordinary 
ability and training, will find no difficulty in comprehending 
them. Two terms with this little book will, we venture to say, 
give the young learners a far better practical knowledge of the 
grammatical relations of our English tongue than as many years 
of labor with the old grammars of from three to five hundred 
pages, modelled, as they unfortunately are, after the works of 
Latin grammarians. The wonder is that a text-book on this plan 
had not been made long ago. 

* Grammar for Common Schools, by B. F. TwrEep, A.M., late Supervisor in 
the Boston Schools. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. 
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